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Mrs. T. L. SHAWLER'S APIARY. Aprary OF A. B. Giues, of Baltimore, Md. 
(One colony gave 72 pounds of comb honey in 1905.) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 

1.00 a year, in the United States, Canada, and 
Seton all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents & year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 








end of the month to which your subscriptio’ is paid. 
For instance, * dec06” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTs.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be given upon appll- 
cation. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association 
1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 
24.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lrighte. 

we TO enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 

ns Annual Membership Dues, $1.00 


ral Manager and Treasurer — 
om N. K. FKANCE, Platteville, Wis, 





gr If more convenient, Dnes may be sent to the 
oublishers of the American Bee Journal. 


The Honey-Producers’ League 


(INCORPORATED) 
OBJECTS: 
1. To create a larger demand for honey through 
advertising. 


2. To publish facts about honey, and counteract 
misrepresentations of the same. 








MEMBERSHIP DUES 


1. Any bee-keeper may become a member by pay- 
ing to the Manager an annual fee of $1.00 for each 
20 (or fraction of 20) colonies of bees (spring count) 
he owns or operates. 

2. Any honey-dealer, bee-supply dealer, bee-supply 
manufacturer, bee-paper publisher, or any other 
firm or individual, may become a member on the 
annual payment of a fee of $10, increased by one- 
fifth of one (1) percent of his or its capital used in 
the allied interests of bee-keeping. 

GEORGE W. YORK, Manager, 
334 Dearborn 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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**The continuous udvertiser 
gets the bulk of the business, 
because others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.”’ 


BEE-KEEPERS’ £ POULTRY 
SUPPLIES SUPPLIES 


LEWIS’ BEEWARE (CORNELL — reepo ny 
is so well known it need no introduc- INCUBATORS BROODERS 


tion. 6 percent Discount on Bee- 
Supplies for January. Beeswax wanted 
—27c cash, 29c when taking bee-sup- 
plies in exchange. 








AND 


CORNELL CHICK MACHINERY 


are unexcelled. 
Extracted Honey 


for sale. Prices | The 1906 Cornell Incubator is superior 
on application. to anything heretofore put 
Sample, 10c. on the market. 















New 1906 Catalog for either line FREE 


If you want orders filled PROMPTLY AT FACTORY 
PRICES, send your order to 


YORK HONEY ‘teety CO. (ic) 


141 Ontario Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








H. M. ARND, 
Mgr. Long Distance ’Phone, North 1559, 





DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 75,2587 


Retail, Wholesale and Jobbing. 

Owes its REPUTATION entirely to its MERITS, and our PERSISTENT EFFORTS to 
MAKE the BEST and KEEP it the BEST. 

It is TOUGH, CLEAR, and PERFECTLY TRANSPARENT, has the NATURAL SWEET 
acs of PURE WAX, and the COLOR of the BRIGHTEST and LIGHTEST LEMON and 
ORANGE. 

We make a SPECIALTY of WORKING WAX into FOUNDATION for CASH, by the 
TENS, HUNDREDS and THOUSANDS of POUNDS, and we are in the Best Shape to attend to 
all orders promptly, our capacity being ed nn oy daily. 

PULL and COMPLETE LINE of SUPPLIES, and the BEST ONLY: 


Do not fail to write for SAMPLES of our Foundation, Descriptive Catalog, PRICES and 
DISCOUNTS. stating Quantity of Foundation wanted. Wax to be Worked, and List of other 
Supplies, and Prices will be accordingly. Beeswax always wanted. 


E. GRAINGER & Co, Toronto, Ontario . ‘ e Agents for Canada 
Tue Bee anv Honey Co., Beeville, Texas é ® * Texas 

E. H. Tayior, Welwyn, Herts, England ° é : - Great Britain 
W. D. Soper, Jackson, Michigan . yee a Michigan 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. Gus DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


6 Percent Discount 


We will allow you the above Discount on all Orders accompanied by 
Cash during January. Send for our Catalog. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, W 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











NOT IN THE TRUST 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


For High-Grade 
Cans 


Prices Always 
the Lowest 


Write for Prices, 
Stating Quantity 
Wanted 
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Friction Top Cans for Honey and Syrup 


Prompt shipment and careful attention given to all orders. Special prices to members of the Bee-Keepers’ Associations. 


Made by CANNERS CAN CO., 1035 W. 47th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DADANT'S FOUNDATION” 


——AND—— 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Revised Prices on Foundation | 


Jan. 18, 











DISCOUNTS for Early Cash Orders 


IN LOTS OF " Durin September. 10 
NAME OF GRADE 1-Ib. 5-Ibs. 10-Ibs. 25-Ibs. 50 Ibs. | wh cnet taal aan eta oe 
Medium Brood........ ees Sa eS cA SN ii vdacacesccecddvacscccte ® © 
Light Brood .......... ee cnet ae Bi cend “kt tn senkapseneceses ; 
Thin Surplus....+...... re” a (eee es a al 55 ne eee ae ee , - . 
ia 5 6 bak Tce been Res. 6 ee 2 «8 


Extra Thin Surplus...65...... ee eek ys Mid ek 55.55 | “ 





Beeswax Wanted 
Me He ste he 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 


at all Times. 

















if you want the Bee-Book 







SEE THE 1906 RELIABLE 


before you buy. Perfectly Rrectionl for poul- 

trymen or mners. Double heating system 
gives bigger hatches—saves one- 

third the oil. Sold on a money 

back guarantee. Write for free 





That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 








Telephone 
Facts 


Facts are what the farmer wants, 
whether buying a team or a telephone. 











® Reliable Farm Pure- 

B rds and Eggs. Get prices. 
Incubator and Brooder Co., 
158 Quincy, Illinois, U. 8. A. 


Mention Bee Journal when 






If you want to know how others have 
built successful telephone lines write 
at once for our new free book 80-H, 
“How the Telephone Helps the 
Farmer." It gives facts you ought to 
know about telephones for farm 
use, and whether you buy 


STROMBERG- 
CARLSON 
TELEPHONES 


oTr not you will be in pos- 
session of information 
which will enable you to 
buy the right telephone, 
build the right line and 
save unnecessary exper- 
imenting. We send it free. 
Stromberg-Carison Tel. 
Mtg. Co., Rochester, 
Y., Chicago, tll, 


Liberal Discounts toe the Trade. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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‘¢ If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder ”’ os 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Roots Goods a at Koot's Prices 

















Everythin 
POUDER’ 
Low Freight Rates. 


used by Bee- oF 
HON “eye Prompt Service. 


Catalog Free. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 














All 


a AlOrnia 


The Pacific Rural Press ha Press has been a house- 
hold word throughout California for 35 years. 
It is authority on all matters regarding the 
soil or products of California. Weekly, illus- Hl 
trated: Edited by practical specialists. Two | 
Dollars per year. Send for sample copy. 


Pacific Rural Press, 
330 Market Street, San Francisco, Cauir. 
SOAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Why not secure your BEE-SUPPLIES NOW FOR NEXT SBASON’S USE, and avail 
joureall of the following very liberal discounts? Goods all Root Quality. 


For cash orders before —_. 1..6 percent For cash orders before Mar.1..4 percent 
For cash orders before Apr. 1..2 percent 


WALTER 5S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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If you wish to purchase finest quality of HONEY for your local trade, write for my 
free monthly price-list of honey. 
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A Complete Establishment 





We say that we can supply EVERYTHING for the bee-keeper. It IS a LITERAL fact. Anything from bees to 
books, or hives to honey-boards. The completeness of our factory is not realized by most bee-keepers. Below we give the 
main Departments of our business. Read them over and then we are sure you will understand when we say EVERYTHING 
for the bee-keeper, we mean it. 


WOOD-WORKING DEPT. 


This department occupies the 3 floors of the main building of the factory. It is equipped from top to bottom with the 
best machinery that brains can invent and money buy. Every detail in hive-making has been carefully figured out. Immense 
sheds covering acres of ground protect the lumber piles so that shrinkage is reduced to almost nothing. This accounts for 
the accurate fitting and clearness of stock of Root’s wooden wares. The entire factory, light, and machinery power, is fur- 
nished by a great, 400 horse-power engine, and a 100 horse-power dynamo. 


WAX-WORKING DEPT. 


We are leadersin buying wax and selling the famous Weed Process Foundation. Our Wax Department is furnished 
with tanks for refining, machines for sheeting, all sizes of mills. automatic papering machines, etc. Over 150,000 pounds of 
foundation is made, boxed and shipped all over the world every year. 


TIN SHOP 


Here are made the thousands of smokers that bear the Root trade-mark of excellence. Here are made the cans for ex- 
tractors and uncapping-cans. Machines for cutting honey-boards; presses for stamping tin and iron into various forms. 


MACHINE SHOP . 


Equipped with the most expensive machinery and manned by skillful employees. We make our own'metal parts and 
much machinery for other factories. Powerful iron presses, iron cutting and drilling machines are in evidence everywhere. 


APIARIES 


We have scattered in and around Medina 5 apiaries devoted exclusively to bee and queen rearing, supplemented by 5 
more in New York, Pennsylvania and Cuba, and we control the product of several other large queen-breeding estabiishments. 
Our queens are bred with scientific care. We test every device we make before it is introduced to the public. 


SHIPPING DEPT. 


Two railroads run their cars to our doors. From a dozen to 20 men are kept busy loading and packing the 175 to 200 
carloads we ship every year, besides the thousands of less than carload shipments. Eight express trainsa day. With large 
warehouse packed full and a great factory it isa little wonder that Roots have gained a reputation for promptness in filling 
orders for the hundreds of things in their catalog. 


PRINTING DEPT. 


Two large cylinder presses; 3 platen presses; paper folder, trimming, cutting and stitching machines; skilled typeset- 
ters, printers, book-binders—all help to turn out semi-monthly the large issues of Gleanings in Bee Culture; the five to ten 
thousand A B C books every year; together with our 500,000 supply catalogs, not speaking of ithe numerous other 
catalogs, booklets, labels and all varieties of printing. Two carloads of paper required for our annual catalog, a half carload 
for our Christmas Gleanings alone. 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS 


Eight branches with large stock in all great centers. Numerous jobbing’ agencies and hundreds of smaller agents place 
our goods at your door at factory prices, with freight charges and time taken in shipment reduced to the lowest possible point. 
We wonder if the bee-keeper ever thinks of the many hands and brains that planfor him? Of the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and the hours consumed to make and deliver his supplies? 


OFFICE 


The office is the brain of the factory. Here are the executive, editoriai, advertising and book-keeping heads. Here the 
thousands of details are cared for. Root’s office is as modern as you can find anywhere. Six typewriters are kept busy; add- 
ing machine, copying machine, vertical letter files, card indexes, etc.—everything to care for the half million dollars worth of 


business we do yearly. We have every interest of the bee-keeper at heart. Weare working for your good, for your prosperity 
means ours. z 








Our Catalog for 1906 is ready. Write for a copy if you want it now. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 
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and Comments 
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Queen-Breeders’ Catalog.—We have received the fol- 
lowing from the Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
D. C.: 


Inquiries frequently come to this office for the names of 
queen-breeders of various races and strains of bees, and, in 
order that reliable information may be given, I am prepar- 
ing, in co-operation with the American Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, a catalog of queen-breeders. 

There is a catalog of considerable size in this office, but 
in order that no queen-breeder of any importance be omitted, 
I would respectfully request all breeders, having 100 or more 
queens for sale annually to the general public, who see this 
notice, to send me the following information as accurately 
as possible : 

Races bred. Annual outputof each race, and number 
of mating yards. 

For my personal information I should be glad to learn 
the method of queen-rearing used, the number of breeding 
queens of each race used, and the number of colonies in each 
yard from which drones are allowed to fly. 

Hereafter, all persons requesting information concern- 
ing dealers in any strain will be given the names of the 4 
dealers nearest to the address of the enquirer. This will, I 
believe, be a fair way of giving the information without 
favoring any breeders, and will repay the breeders for their 
trouble in answering these questions. 

E. F. PHIL.Ips, 
Acting in Charge of Apiculture. 

Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 8. 


Dr. 0. M. Blanton, of Greenfield, Miss., has been writ- 
ing for a local newspaper something both interesting and 
helpful to its readers on the subject of comb honey. He 
writes : 

*“*It is astonishing how people are imposed upon by the 
most extravagant practices, and from the most ignorant and 
unprincipled sources’’ concerning honey. ‘‘ It is surpris- 
ing to find how few persons know the qualities of honey.”’ 

One buyer of some of Dr. Blanton’s honey told him that 
it was not honey, because it granulated, and his (the 
buyer’s) negro cook said it was sugar! Afterward the Doc- 
tor heard that this same customer said that the honey was 
adulterated with sugar. It is probably impossible to pre- 
vent entirely everybody from making misrepresentations 
concerning any producer’s honey, for there likely will 











always be those who misrepresent by speaking out of their 
abundance of ignorance. The best the honest honey-pro- 
ducer can do isto put on the market only the very finest 
and best article, and let it sell on its merits. 


Of course, whenever opportunity offers it isa good 
thing to try to correct the misrepresentation concerning 
comb honey that has been circulated for so many years by 
the newspaper and magazine press. But it is surprising 
how large a majority of people really believe that comb 
honey hds been been made without the aid of bees, and put 
upon the market in large quantities. Of course, nothing 
can be further from the truth than such a statement, as all 
the practical bee-keepers know. 


Mr. Ernest R. Root, recently elected as a Director of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, has resigned, tak- 
ing, as he says, his wife’s advice. He says further: 


“This action is not based on any dissatisfaction with 
the policies of the National, nor toward its officers. In- 
deed, I most heartily approve of that magnificent organiza- 
tion, and shall do all I can to help it.”’ 


Ve have not as yet learned who is to be Mr. Root’s suc- 
cessor. As Illinois has the largest membership of any State 
in the National, but now no representation on the Board of 
Directors, we would respectfully suggest the selection of 
Mr. Jas. A. Stone, the able Secretary of the Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, and alsoa very successful and 
well-known bee-keeper. 


Saving at the Wrong Place.—A New York bee-keeper 
wrote us as follows last month : 


‘Owing to the low price of honey and high price of 
bee-supplies, I am obliged to cut down expenses, so please 
discontinue sending me the American Bee Journal.”’ 


On receiving and reading the foregoing, we naturally 
were inclined to think that the writer of it was beginning 
to cut expenses at the wrong place. There are bee-keepers 
who are making money at the present price of honey and 
bee-supplies, and we believe that the American Bee Journal 
is helping them to doit. In order to meet competition these 
days it is necessary to know all possible about one’s busi- 
ness. There are many short cuts that are freely given to 
the readers of every bee-paper,and just how any one expects 
to succeed better in bee-keeping by saving two cents per 
week in dropping the American Bee Journal, we cannot un- 
derstand. It seems to us that if, as our former subscriber 
says, the price of honey is low and bee-supplies are high, he 
would need all the help and information that he can get in 
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order to win success. It may be possible that he could very 
easily cut off a dollar’s worth of bee-supplies annually, or 
something else, and thus not deny himself the pleasure and 
profit of reading the American Bee Journal each week dur- 
ing the year. : 

Within the past year there have been a number of con- 
tributions in our columns telling how to manage to realize 
more for the crop of honey; also, there have been special 
offers of bee-supplies in its advertising columns which, if 
patronized, would have saved many times the price of a 
year’s subscription. Soif a bee-keeper discontinued read- 
ing the American Bee Journal a year ago, he would have 
failed to have seen the contributions and advertisements re- 
ferred to, and thus would have lost the opportunity to learn 
how to get more for his honey and also where to get certain 
bee-supplies at a special rate. By taking advantage of both 
lines—getting a higher price for honey, and buying bee- 
supplies for a lower price—he would douubtless have been 
quite a good deal further ahead at this time than he was a 
year ago. 

However, as mentioned before, it is quite natural for us 
to think that every honey-producer should. read the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal regularly. The fact is, anyone who is at 
all interested in bee-keeping, and desires to make the most 
out of it, must see that there are many times two cents’ 
worth of information in every number of the American Bee 
Journal. We are satisfied that we are giving good value 
and full measure for every cent that is paid us on subscrip- 
tion for the American Bee Journal. By readers and pub- 
lishers working together, we will not only be mutually ben. 
efited, but will help to extend and uplift the cause of bee- 
keeping as the years come and go. 

The Shawler Apiaries.—On the first page are shown 
almost in miniature the apiaries of Mr. and Mrs: Shawler, 
of Mills Co., Iowa. Mr. S. wrote us as follows, Dec. 3, 1905: 


I send two pictures, one of my apiary, and oneof my 
wife and her queen-rearing apiary. This picture was taken 
in the height of the honey season, and it can be seen that 
the hives are 4stories high, and sometimes I have some of 
them 5 stories high. 

I began in the spring with 43 colonies, and took off 
6500 pounds of extracted honey, besides increasing to 80 
colonies. I had no natural swarms. I sold all of my honey 
for 7 and 8 cents a pound. 

I will give an account of what I did with bees the pre- 
ceding 2 years: In 1903 I had 15 colonies, and took over 
6000 pounds of honey ;'andin 1904 I had 31 colonies, and 
took 4600 pounds. Inthe last3 years I did not have a nat- 
ural swarm, and an important thing in my success in get- 
ting large crops of honey, wasin having good queens. I 
have never lost a colony of bees in winter. 

I take three bee-papers, and could not do without any of 
them. They all fill their places. T. L. SHAWLER. 

As to Improved Spelling.—Referring to the attempt 
for a time on the part of the American Bee Journal to make 
some changes in the evil spelling of our language, changes 
advocated by many of the best authorities in England and 
America, the American Bee-Keeper offers its congratula- 
tions on the return to the old method of spelling as a 
‘* happy awakening.’’ Truth obliges the confession that it 
was hardly ‘‘an awakening,’’ but rather a going to sleep 
again, the weight of the American Bee-Keeper and so many 
others being so strong against even a little improvement in 
our abominable spelling that it seemed useless for the few 
who had waked up to resist, and so they again fell asleep, 
awaiting the ‘‘happy awakening ’’ sure to come in the 
future when a crusade for improvement will be started by 
a larger number. 

The American Bee-Keeper is to be congratulated that 
there are not lacking signs that it is ready to start a crusade 
on its own account, as witness the following changes in 





spelling in its last number: Alright, Norweigan, ex- 
traced, emergeance, cradel, nonpariel, privelege, destinc- 
tion, irridium, judgement, livlihood. 

Success to you, good contemporary, in every effort at 
real improvement. 


A Stem-Winder Convention.—The American Bee- 
Keeper says: ‘‘The Chicago convention is said by those 
in attendance to have been a ‘ stem-winder.’ ”’ 

Yes, it was a stem-winder, full-jeweled, up-to-date in 
general. 


Corn Products Refining Company.—An advertise- 
ment announces that the Corn Products Refining Company 
will be organized under the laws of New Jersey with a capi- 
tal stock of $80,000,000. It will own the New York Glucose 
Company and several other companies. There must be 
considerable doing in glucose to needa capitalof eighty 
millions. 


The Apiary of Eugene U. Porter appears on the 
first page. When sending us the photograph, Dec. 11, 
1905, he wrote : 

I obtained about 200 pounds of comb honey from 7 colo- 
nies, spring count. I now have 15 colonies, and have fed 
50 pounds of sugar. I have just put them into the cellar for 
the winter. Wehada very poor honey crop here this year, 
as it was too cold and wet all summer. 

I send a picture of myself and my little boy, and bees. 
I am holding a frame of a second swarm 10 days after hiv- 
ing. EUGENE U. PorTEr. 


Mr. C. M. Scott, of Indianapolis, Ind., on special re- 
quest, talked before the convention of the Indiana Horticul- 
tural Association recently, on ‘‘ The Advantages and Care 
of Bees.’’ We learn that Mr. Scott stirred up considerable 
enthusiasm among both the fruit-growers and those who 
keep bees that were present. He didn’t fail, either, to get in 
a ‘good lick ’’ against the prevalent misbelief that there is 
such a thing as manufactured comb honey in existence. It 
certainly is good practice for all bee-keepers to do that 
whenever opportunity offers, forif enough of them do it, 
and do it often enough, it is bound to help the sale of 
honey. 
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“‘Warning Beforehand’’—Valuable Comment 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE 


N page 840 (1905) is a very interesting article from C. W. 
Dayton. In this article Mr. Dayton tells us how he lost 
about 50 colonies of bees through “‘lack of attention,’’ 

thinking that he could not spare the time even to “raise the 
covers’’ to these hives in looking after their welfare. And 
the strange part of the whole thing is, that he seems almost 
to blame Hasty, Doolittle and Miller for this loss. Listen 
to what he says: 


‘‘Now, attention is usually the cheapest article in the 
whole apiary management. I have a very large stock of at- 
tention, but there was not enough of it where it ought to 
have been. I think Hasty, Doolittle or Miller ought to have 
warned me beforehand. As it is, I cannot use their advise 
until it happens again.”* 


But did they not warn him beforehand? Doolittle cer 
tainly did, and I am almost sure that Dr. Miller did. As to 
the Hasty part, I am not so sure, but I have a faint recollec- 
tion that he did something on the ‘“‘ warning’”’ plan long 
ago. Mr. Dayton, is it not possible that you paid so little 
“attention”’ (because that ‘is usually the cheapest article in 
the whole apiary management’’) to the warning when it 
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was given, that you forgot all about the matter just at the 
time when it.would have been of great service to you—a ser- 
vice sufficient to have saved the life of 50 colonies of bees? 
To think what that forgetting or lack of attention cost you! 
Why, it almost staggers a little bee-keeper like me. 

Fifty colonies lost in the spring through inattention, 
means a loss of about $5 a colony as to worth of bees, for 
these colonies would have doubled; when, calling them 
worth only $2.50 each in the fall, we would have had 100 
colonies to multiply the $2.50 by, or $250 for the bees alone. 
Then had they produced 100 pounds of comb honey to each 
colony in the spring, as did each colony of mine at the out- 
apiary, and that 5000 pounds sold at the average price of 10 
cents per pound, as did mine, this would have given $500 in 
honey, or a total loss of $750 for the year 1905, and that just 
from a lack of.a little attention, the ‘‘ cheapest article in the 
whole apiary management.”’ 

Oh, Mr. Dayton! Certainly Dr. Miller and myself told 
you more than once that the best way of feeding bees that 
were lacking in stores was to exchange a few full combs 
from the rich colonies into the weak or starving ones. And 
to think that you paid so little ‘‘ attention ’’ that you let 50 
whole colonies starve! Oh! Oh! ! 

Then I have more against you—you, whom the bee- 
keeping fraternity look upto as an authority; one of the con- 
tributors to our bee-knowledge ; one of our successful apiar- 
ists. You say in that article, ‘‘I was very busy at other 
kinds of work,”’ so much so that “I thought I could spare no 
time so much as to raise the covers, and did not go amongst 
the hives more than once in 10 days.’’ And this you did 
when Doolittle had told you over and over again, “‘ that you 
should leave no stone unturned that would give you a single 
pound more of honey.’’ Ah, you know the good Dr. Miller 
and myself have often ‘‘ warned you beforehand”’ in these 
matters. Why did you not heed it, and let those ‘other 
kinds of work”’ give place to the bees, looking after the 
bees first, and then doing other work, if you could find the 
time afterward? Have we not told you that this was the 
only way you could become a successful bee-keeper? And 
now to have you say that we ‘‘ought to have warned you 
beforehand.’’ It almost breaks our hearts. 

But I think I hear you saying, “‘I did not know where 
to find these beforehand warnings that you and Dr. Miller 
have given.”’ Yes, but did I not warn you beforehand on 
this very point, and tell you when writing of my reference 
book, how you might be able to find these and other matters 
at just the time you were most in need of them? And now 
I come to the main thing which I wished to speak about, 
the “‘ before’’ part being only as a preliminary to show the 
value of what is to come after, Mr. Dayton’s ‘‘ ought to have 
warned me beforehand’”’ being what called up the matter. 


How are we to find these beforehand warnings, and 
all subjects treated out of season just when we want them 
‘‘in season?’’ If I am a judge, fully three-fourths of the 
matter in our bee-papers comes to us at a time when we can- 
not put it in practice. Not that the bee-papers are to blame 
for this, for it is but natural that any writer tells about, and 
is the mostinterested in, any scheme or work just after he 
has passed through it; and after he has passed through it 
and has had time to get the thing published, it is too late 
for the same to be of use to others till nearly a year has 
passed away, and by this time nearly all will have forgotten 
the matter, unless we have some means of calling it to our 
minds just when it will be applicable again. Or, as Mr. 
Dayton so aptly puts it, ‘I can not use their advice until it 
happens again.”’ 

My way of calling to mind these things just when I 
wish to use them is to mark the item I think will help me, 
by drawing a pencil mark around that part which I think 
will help me, and immediately picking up a little book I al- 
ways have at hand when reading the bee-papers (my refer- 
ence book), having 24 leaves in it, the leaves being dated 
Jan. 1, Jan. 15, Feb. 1, amd so on to the end of the year, 
when I jot down, under the appropriate date, the matter I 
have just read about. 

For instance, it is this item in Mr. Dayton's article 
about out-door feeding which has called out these thoughts ; 
the matter is applicable to next or any May, in this locality, 
but is printed under date of Dec. 7,1905. I turn the leaves 
to the leaf dated May 1,and there write, ‘‘About spring 
feeding, A.B.J.—p. 840,-05.”’ 

Now, when May arrives, I take down the book and look 
over all that is jotted down under the date of May 1, and I 
know at a glance just what I wish to look up as applicable 
or peculiar to the season we are having then ; or, perchance, 
something which I wish to experiment on at that time, like 
this plan of out-door feeding would be. 





When May 15 arrives I take down the book again and 
find out what is right for the last half of May, and so on to 
the end of the year, or May 1 of the next year. Things 
which I have jotted down to experiment with are under- 
scored, if they have proven valuable; or crossed off if of no 
value. In this way I get the cream of all the bee-papers as 
the years go by, having all the cream of volumes upon vol- 
umes in this little book, and that called to my “attention ”’ 
just when I want it for use. eS 

And while this attention may be the ‘‘ cheapest article 
in the whole apiary management,’’ in one sense of the word, 
yet in another sense it is the most va/uadle possession I 
have along the “ bee-line.’’ 

If Mr. Dayton had been thus *‘ beforehanded’’ 
spring, it might have been $750 value to him. See? 

Borodino, N. Y. 


Something More About Frame-Spacers 


BY K. H. 


last 


WAGNER 
WOULD like to say a few words about spacers, since C. 
W. Dayton gave us some sketches of his spacers in last 
year’s volume of the American Bee Journal. 
From Oct. 2, 1894 to June 13, 1895, I made a number of 
hives (some for myself, but sold more than I used), and in 6 
of my own and all that I sold I put a spacer of my_own in- 
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vention, but before 2 years had passed I discarded all ingmy 
yard, believing that they (being of metal) were very objec- 
tionable to the bees. By repeated watching it appeared to 
me that the bees would run up to the cold metal, rush back 
or to the side of it, trying to get past it where they would 
not have to cross it with their feet, but after I coated some 
heavy with wax they did not appear to notice them very 
much, and where some were coated near the edge or side of 
the hive, and others in the center, they showed their prefer- 
ence by traveling over the wire where it was coated, most 
particularly in the early morning. This was on the bottom 
spacer, while on the top spacer I never could detect any dif- 
ference in the action of the bees. One reason for that was, 
the bees were more or less disturbed by watching them, as 
my hives had wooden walls and top so they had to be opened 
to see them. Another, and I believe the main reason, was 
that the wire was warmer in the top of the hive. 


I will try to explain where my spacers differ from those 
of Mr. Dayton. The bottom spacer, No. 1, was staggered 
at its base (what I mean by that is, the Ist, 3d and 4th loops 
to receive the frame were drawn toward the entrance, while 
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the 2d, 4th, and 6th, etc., were drawn towards the rear of 
the hive, and a small staple was driven into the bottom- 
board at each bearing.) 

Another difference was this: The loops were nearly V- 
shaped, so that they were the width of the bottom-bar at the 
right height, while the frame would enter easily, yet come 





to its place by the elastic and springy wire. These spacers 
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were stapled on the bottom before the hive was nailed up. 
My top spacers were also wire, and made as No. 2, and all 
the preparation I ever made in the rebate at the end wasa 
light saw-kerf, and in all hives a heavy scratch with a pair 
of dividers, to receive alternate loops of the spacer. he 
reason for running alternate loops down on the end-wall of 
the hive was to get wore spring to the wire. It is true that 
the wire could be bent exact enough to suit a set of frames 
made at one time, or at one place, but I find some difference 
in two men’s % of an inch, and if a little cold propolis hap- 
pens to be on the projection of an old frame that you wish 
to enter, it may only throw that frame out of center a little, 
but it will enter without delay. Parkersburg, W. Va. 


% 
Hives, Frames, and Excluders 


BY W. G. ASKEW 


HE regular 10-frame hive is 144% inches wide, inside 
measure, by 20 inches long. Now when you put in 10 
frames 1% inches wide this takes 11 inches of space 

at once, leaving only 3 inches of space without an excluder. 
Now put on the excluder and how much space is left for the 
bees to go up into the super? The frame, being 11 inches, 
is too wide, the hive too narrow, and yet the hive is too wide 
for an excluder, which is only 14 inches wide. One-fourth 
of aninch difference in the hive and excluder gives the 
queens a chance to go up, which they will often do. Then 
the excluder does harm. 

Now for extracted honey one must use the ex 
it should fit the hive within and not Some yee sc 
made I have tobush mine on two sides. I have about 500 
of the 14-inch hives, all of which I expect to use as supers 
and make hives 14% inches for brood-chambers, which are 
all right for 13-inch spacing, whether the frames be 1 inch, 
1%, or 7% inch wide. With % inch frame, % inch full can 
be left between frames; with 1 inch, a %-inch space; and 
with 1% inch frame, inch can be left between frames. 
Now which of these three widths of frames is best to use as 
brood-frames when the excluder is used ? And no up-to-date 
bee-keeper can think of doing away with excluders, but one 
does not wish to exclude the worker-bees from the super, 
but queens, so as to rear as few drones as possible, and in 
the right place, and to take off the honey rapidly when the 
time comes, avoiding patches of brood in extracting frames 
and misplacing of queens. 

When no excluders are used no doubt enough extra 
drones are reared in one season to consume enough honey 
to pay for excluders, but the excluder as now made does not 
fit the hive as it should. The hive should be % inch nar- 
rower, or preferably the excluder \ inch wider. 

How about a hive 15 inches wide, frames 1 inch wi 
brood-frames spaced 1% inches, and the excluder rae 
147 inches wide? A spacing of 1% inches is not quite 
wide enough for bees to cluster in sufficient numbers in 
winter for the best results, nor to allow for sufficient storage 
room. Nothing is lost in allowing them more than enough 
stores for winter. Riviere, ler 


Another Defense of the Sparrow 


BY WM. STOLLEY, SR. 


_ I often read stuff in bee-papers that seems to require 
refutation, but what is the use? Like Prof. Wiley’s pleas- 
antry about the manufacture of comb honey, it always is 
sure to bob up again. So, on page 806 is found an attack 
on the much unjustly abused sparrow, and this bird is 
charged not only with doing all the damage done to grapes 
but also with a number of other crimes such as destroying 
yeachbloo + : ce, etc sev i ti x * ee 
I m, peas, lettuce, etc. Several times I have writ- 
ten in defense of the sparrows, years ago, and I do not 
think it will avail much to do it again, for, like the Wiley 
lie, it will bob up again. ; 

But then, truth cannot be repeated too often. 

_. Now, itis not my desire to deny that the sparrow is 
guilty of doing “his share” in damaging ripening fruit, and 
appropriating some grain to his own use, but close obser- 
vation will prove that the sparrow is by no means the 
worst of the depredators. I am also a grape and fruit 
grower in a small way, and a great lover of all birds, and 
I have been so tor a great many years, but my verdict of 
the sparrow differs, as compared with other birds, which 
cut a great figure in injuring and destroying fruit, and 





which, respecting the destruction of injurious insect life, 
do not begin to compare favorably with the beneficial work 
of the sparrow. 

My long years of observation proved to me that away 
ahead of the sparrows, all the thrushes, but in particula: 
the brown thrush and the catbird, are the greatest de 
stroyers of all kinds of fruit. The blue-jay and the oriol 
come next. But the thrushes are more destructive than 
all the other birds, because they nearly always give the 
grapes, and other fruit also, but one or two whacks with 
their beaks, and if the taste does not suit their palate they 
go on, without eating the fruit they have injured, until 
they find a sweet, nice morsel, thus destroying large quan 
tities in a short time. 

Moreover, all thrushes are sneak-thieves, and always 
keep well under cover when they are out on their raids in 
the vineyard or fruit-orchard, long before the sun rises 
and they keep at it most of the day. Now, the sparrow is 
no sneak-thief. He goes after his meal open and above 
board. With his stubbed and short little wings he flies in 
flocks in the open, so that everybody can see where he is 
going, and what he is after; and he always makes noise 
enough so as to be located without much hunting for him 

Another peculiarity of the sparrow is that he eats 
clean what he injures, and he rather partakes of already 
injured fruit in preference to fruit not touched yet. The 
sparrow is not guilty of picking fruit here and there, and 
everywhere, like thrushes and catbirds, thus wantonly de 
stroying large quantities of fruit. 

The sparrow is more fond of cherries than of grapes, 
and will have “his share” of fruit at the proper season. | 
suppose because he thinks himself fully entitled to it, and 
I think that he is. 

Of all the birds we have, the sparrow destroys mor 
insects, worms and caterpillars than do any other kind of birds 

During breeding time, which begins with the sparrow 
quite early in the spring (when almost all other birds are 
still in warmer climes) and holds out till late into sum 
mer, the sparrow feeds nearly exclusively on insects and 
worms—the young birds live exclusively on that diet—and 
since no other bird is as prolific a breeder as is the spar- 
row (3 to 5 broods, each of 4 to 6 young birds), it is self- 
evident that the destruction of insect life by a single pair 
of sparrows must be simply immense during a breeding 
season. : . ‘ 

The sparrow is much better than is its reputation. Ot 
all our birds he shows the most religious inclination, for 
he does his level best to live up to the command of his 
Maker, in being fruitful and replenishing the world all 
over with his kind. No other species of birds in this coun 
try can cope with the sparrow in this respect; and I think 
President Roosevelt will find no fault with the sparrow. 
After his ardent work (on this line) is done, and after he 
has destroyed so much of injurious insect life, why, of 
course he needs recuperation to fit himself for the next 
summer’s campaign! A change of diet is very naturally 
the next thing in order with him. And so he goes, open 
and above board (but not as a miserable sneak-thief) t 
the fruit-patch, and partakes of what he has helped to pro- 

“ct against the insect pest. 
ae ke. who can justly blame the sparrow for taking 
simply his own? He earned it, and earned it honestly. 

Now, the foregoing is not nearly all that can be said 
in favor of the sparrow, but I will say one or two things 
more, and be done: 

When the actual and mainly responsible miscreants 
the thrushes and other birds named—have had their fill, 
and settled their misdeeds on the comparatively innocent 
sparrow, they make up their minds (with the approach ot 
cool weather) to go South. These weaklings cannot stand 
the rigor of our Northern winter. After they have stolen 
our fruit, they turn their back upon us, and soon our wood 
lands are deserted. The sparrow, on the contrary, 1s ot ; 
different make-up. He does not desert country and home 
He faces the winter storm like a brave little man, is always 
cheerful, and is the only bird of our own which enlivens 
our winter landscape with his merry twitter, caroling in 
shrubs and trees, and around the house and barn, as well 
as in the streets of the city. 

In winter, when food is scarce and hard for him to 
get, he knows how to economize, and the fresh droppings 
of a horse go a great way with a whole lot of them. 

Now, why is it that the sparrow is abused and de 
famed so unjustly, even by some professors of our State 
universities, whose reports sometimes are not worth the 
paper they are written on, when it comes to judging the 
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poor little sparrow? Is it that the sparrow is a foreigner? 
This seems to account for much of the abuse the sparrow 
is getting. But are all those who attack him not foreign 
ers themselves? We all are of foreign extraction, and dis 
crimination on this account is simply silly 
Our native birds, on account of their brilliant, showy 
and beautiful plumage, are adorning frequently the head 
wear of silly women, whose vanity prompts them to dis 
grace themselves by covering their empty heads with th« 
feathers of the charming songsters of our woodlands 
Shame on them! The sparrow is exempt from this van 
dalism, because he wears an unassuming, humble 
robe 
Let us all try to be just and inform ourselves befor 
we make charges which cannot be substantiated 
Grand Island, Neb., Nov. 30, 
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Report of the Ontario Convention 


The annual convention of the Ontario Bee-Keepers 
Association was held partly in Albert Hall and partly at 
the Albion Hotel, Toronto, Nov. 15, 16 and 17, 1905. Pres 
H. G. Sibbald occupied the chair at all sessions. The 
minutes of last convention were read by Sec. Couse, and 


approved. Mr. Sibbald then delivered 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 


I am pleased to have the honor of welcoming you to 
the 26th birthday of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Being at present a citizen of Toronto, | also bid you wel 
come to the city. Enjoy yourselves in convention as much 
as possible, but be careful in the city to keep out of th 
way of street-cars, and don't blow out the gas 

I read in a country paper the other day that peopl 
are always careful to give country visitors the above in 
structions; but that a Hamilton man, while out at a Coun 
try Fair, was actually run over by a load of hay! 

We meet in convention annually to talk about all per 
taining to the little Bees, and the Honey they gather, and 
I venture to say that no one outside of our fraternity can 
understand the pleasure it is to exchange ideas, and, copy 





H. G. SIBBALD. 


ing from our pets, give “pointers” to others. While we 
may be somewhat dogmatic, and think our own system 
the hive we use, the bees we have, and the honey they 
gather—better than those possessed by others, still we 
learn much from these meetings, and, as a rule, you will 
find the members of our Association expert bee-keepers 
and better informed on all pertaining to apiculture than 
those who have not availed themselves of the opportunity 
of joining with us and attending our meetings 





Since our last convention a very fair honey crop has 


been realized, especially in the western half of out 
Province. Prices have been fair, and the demand good, so 
we meet under most favorable circumstances, and, lik« 


bees in a good honey-flow, are good-natured 


Our honey show. 


’ which was inaugurated last year, has 
now become an annual event, and the exhibition in the hall 
at present will do credit to our production, and should do 
much to bring honey more prominently before the peopl 
of this city and the Province, besides stimulating a worthy 
rivalry between bee-keepers to produce something bette: 
than has been produced 

The 


centralize 


Toronto will tend t 


if this convention in 

and it might be wise for us to 
a number of first-class, successful 
sent, or be available to attend the 
thereby keeping these societies in 
parent society, and at the time 
their meetings 


holding 

our meetings, 
consider means whereby 
bee-ke« pers might be 
local athliated societies, 
closer touch with the 
adding interest to 


Sammie 


\piculture is advancing. Bee-keepers are adopting 
short-cut methods, which make it possible for a man to 
attend 200 or 300 colonies, where a few years ago 100 


would have been sufficient, producing 
20,000 to 30,000 pounds of honey, 


been considered big work And 


from them from 
where 10,000 would hav 


while we are considering 


ways and means of cutting corners, we must not forget 
that a larger output will require a bigger market, els« 
prices will go down. Our Association has here a field for 
work—to advertise and educate the public to eat more 
honey lf people only understood how deliciously whol 
some, how cheap and economical honey really ‘is, they 
would use it far more largely as an every-day food. Hov 
many people realize that 5 pounds of honey can be ob- 
tained for the same money that 2 pounds of butter costs 
that many children would prefer it to butter spread on 
bread Thirty cents will buy a quart of honey, and it will 


go farther than 2 or 3 quarts of fruit. We should all 


endeavor to create a better home market for honey It 
can be done 

Your program committee have done their best to 
provide a program including subjects of live interest and 


importance to bee-keepers at present, and it is the wish 
of your officers of 1905 that the most profitable convention 
that has been called will be the present one 


H. G. Srppatp 


Agricultura 
Anne 


Prof. F. C. Harrison, formerly of Ontario 


College, Guelph, but now of Macdonald College, St 


de Bellevue, Quebec, addressed the convention on 


MEANS OF DiFFUSING APICULTURAL KNOWLEDGI 


Prot } 


Harrison frankly told the members he considered 


the Association was not doing all it might do in this line 
First, we have publications, which are mainly the “Can 
adian Bee Journal” and the “Annual Report.” He thought 
the Canadian Bee Journal might profitably increase its 


(ot course, 
But there 
journals which 
There should 
there are 


and give more of what is going on abroad 
extracts from American journals should be first 
many good things in the European 
might profitably be translated and published 
also be many good points tor 
always beginners who need advice 
Another point which Prof. Harrison emphasized was 
the holding of educational meetings. There should bi 
“more than one annual meeting The bee-keepers should 
work through the Agricultural Department to bring bee 
keeping before the fruit-growers and the 


S1Z¢ 
are 


beginners, as 


seed-growers 


Both are benefited by bees, and should be led to see that 
benefit more fully. In the Fruit Growers’ Association 
they have spring and summer orchard meetings. Bee 


keepers should make it a point to send delegates to thes« 
meetings, who might strive to disabuse the farmers minds 
of the idea that bees are an injury to fruit and other crops 


This might be the line of the first year’s instructions 
The second year some other definite line of instruction 
could be taken up. During the winter, representatives 
might be sent with the Farmers’ Institute workers. The 
third year speakers could be sent from the Provincial 


association to address the local societies. By strengthen 
ing the local associations you would strengthen the main 


one. In any case, send out the very best men possible, 
and the college at Guelph will render all assistance pos 
sible to these men along technical lines 

Pres. Sibbald commended Prof. Harrison’s ideas, but 


thought we did not need to cultivate beginners so much as 
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to educate the bee-kepers we have, and promote the im- 
provement of the honey produced. 

R. F. Holtermann would emphasize the desirability 
of promoting the knowledge of foreign ideas. He had 
gotten some of his best ideas from German literature. 

In regard to the value of bees to seed, it would be wise 
to issue bulletins showing the value of bees, and also ask 
those who can to bring forward proofs to the contrary. 
In looking over the alsike clover report he had noticed a 
great variation in the yield this year, and in many cases 
where large yields were reported he knew bees to be kept 
in large numbers. 

What we are suffering from is that bee-keeping is not 
treated as a business. We should show people that it is 
a business, then they will be more careful about rushing 
into it without first counting the cost. 

J. D. Evans thought we should be very careful about 
urging an over-supply of honey, as there is very little 
foreign market for it. 

W. A. Chrysler—Education should start with the 
young. Every avocation should be presented in the public 
and high schools so that the child could choose what he 
likes best and go on with it. Nine out of ten make a 
failure of bee-keeping. 

Arthur Laing—We should do nothing to increase the 
production of honey. Many of us make-our living out of 
bee-keeping, and it is small enough. What we need is to 
develop markets rather than bee-keepers. 

__ Mr. Holtermann—Fruit-growers, etc., send their spe- 
cialists over to work up the foreigg market. Bee-keepers 
do not send representatives, therefore they do not get the 
market. 

(Continued next week.) 
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Conducted by Louis H. ScHo.i., New Braunfels, Tex. 








Who Shall Keep Bees ? 


It is not so very long since it was said that anybody can 
keep bees. That was true, butit is not now. ‘Times and 
conditions have changed. The unfitted bee-keepers will 
have to yield and give way to the more fit, just as small 
manufacturing concerns, illy located and without the 
power, machinery, and the brains to run them, have to give 
way tothe larger and stronger ones. The bee-keeper who 
gets out of the old ruts traveled by his grandfathers, and 
adjusts himself to present conditions, is wise. He must 
keep pace with the times, and to do this he must think, 
study, and read. He must adopt new methods and apply 
them. To such a bee-keeper success may be assured. 

hc — I 


Wintering Bees in the South 


It may be supposed by some perhaps that such a thing 
as wintering bees in the South does not exist. Yet we win- 
ter our bees. Cellars, of course, are entirely unnecessary, 
and when we read about the trouble of cellar-wintering we 
should appreciate our good fortune of not needing them. 

Chaff-hives protect bees nicely where they are in an 
exposed location where the bleak, cold winds strike them 
full-blast. But these are expensive, and have no advan- 
tages as 2 summer hive; at least none were found while 
using several forexperiment for 3 years. The brood-nest 
is kept at a more uniform temperature for early brood-rear- 
ing in spring, but the extra cost of the hives and the num- 
ber of disadvantages far overbalance the few advantages, 
and hence do not warrant their use. Mr. Stachelhausen 
gave them a thorough trial, but discarded them as worse 
than useless. 

Instead of using chaff-hives where bees are very much 
exposed, I would recommend the use of only temporary pro- 
tection. Old boards, straw, corn-stalks, sorghum, and the 
like, or old quilts and sacks, placed against the hives to 
protect them on the north side, This, of course, is to be 
applied in small apiaries. On a larger scale I would use 
cheap roofing-paper, simply tacking it on with a few large 





tacks that can be removed easily so the paper may be used 
again. The paper should also extend around the hive sides, 
leaving only the front of the hive free; supposing, of 
course, that this has a southern exposure. 

In locating an apiary Ihave always paid much atten- 
tion to the matter of winter protection, so locating the yard 
that it is well protected on the north side by a hill or wood- 
land, or both, and having an open southern exposure. A 
hedge, or even a high board fence, will answer very well. 
An apiary in a cozy nook of this kind is well protected. 


In warmer localities of the South, of course, it is hardly 
considered necessary that any attention be paid to winter 
protection of this kind, yet there are years, sometimes, 
when cold spells late in spring mean much damage to young 
brood. But I remember one season when colonies were 
already preparing to swarm, a ‘cold snap’’ depleted them 
so by chilling the brood that they were in no condition for 
storing the crop of honey only a little later. Had the bees 
been protected in this case, it would have meant hundreds 
of dollars in the bee-keepers’ pockets. 

One of the main and most important factors in winter- 
ing bees, however, is that the colonies are supplied with 
sufficient stores. Unless they are thus supplied all the 
other protection will mean naught. As this serves as so 
much fuel, a colony with a good supply of honey will sur- 
vive while others starve. 

This preparation, therefore, should begin iu the fall, 
when the brood-nest should be arranged to the best possible 
shape for the welfare of the colony. Not only should this 
preparation suffice for the wintering, but the coming spring 
should be provided for. This consists of the proper ar- 
rangement of the combs and stores—honey and pollen—to 
provide ample room, and of the right kind, for the use of 
the queen when the season opens. To this end, straight, 
all-worker combs, not clogged with pollen, should occupy 
the middle of the hive. If there is nothing to hinder the 
queen—which, of course, should be a good one—a rousing 
colony will soon be the result. 

If the colonies are deficient in stores it will be well to 
keep a close watch over them, and if feeding is necessary 
then feed. Combs of sealed honey are my first preference, 
as they can be placed right in the brood-nest for the bees to 
cluster on. The next best, in my opinion, is the Doolittle 
division-board feeder for feeding syrup, sugar, honey, and 
water, as given in the text-books. Other methods can also 
be used, whichever is most practical. 

With our warm weather during many days it is possi- 
ble to examine the bees at almost any time during winter, 
but care should be taken not to disturb them unnecessarily. 
If, however, the proper attention was not given them last 
fall, they can still be attended to, by either feeding if short 
of stores, or arranging the brood-nest properly as soon as 
warm weather permits. It will be better still to do this in- 
stead of not paying any further attention to the matter at 
all and allowing the bees to suffer in consequence. For 
this reason, and for the purpose of answering a recent in- 


quiry, this discussion is given at this time. 


Our + Sister 
Bee-Heepers 











~ 





Conducted by Emma M. WILson, Marengo, IIl. 








A Texas Sister’s Experience With Bees 


I received a queen Oct.9. She had lost one fore leg, 
but appeared to be in perfect condition, and her attendants 
were all right, soI at once made ready to introduce her at 
10a.m. I pressed the brood-frames apart and slipped the 
cage in and closed the hive. In 36 hoursI gently exam- 
ined, and she was not released, and at exactly 48 hours, 
when she was due to be released, there came a swarm with 
full determination to go in. Being on watch, I at once 
closed the hive with a wet rag, which I find very handy to 
close a hive, as the bees won’t push against it. They clus- 
tered on the front of the hive, and I very quickly found 
where they belonged. The ants had driven them out of 
their home. I quickly gave them theirown house anda 
new stand, and then looked to see if my new queen had been 
released, but not yet. The next morning I took the cage 
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out, as she was released and appeared in be in perfect con- 
dition. 

Just 10 days later I examined to see what she was doing. 
She had just begun to lay. I waited 10 days and looked 
again, and found larvez, sealed brood, and eggs. I counted 
as many as 6 eggs in a single cell. Sol just gave hera 
larger brood-nest, then closed the hive and went into the 
house; but just one hour later I thought I would step out 
and see what was going on, and, to my surprise, a ball of 
bees was lying justin front of the hive. I could not wait 
to get hat or veil, but just ran tothem and picked them up 
with my bare hand and hastened to drop it and to pick it 
up again. I said to myself, ‘‘ You will kill the queen !"’ 
Yet with my bare hand and a little stick I soon released the 
queen, took her in my hand, quickly ranin a room and 
turned her loose on the window, and, lo, she had all her 
legs and was a shade darker. At once I saw she was ‘‘a 
stray.”’ Then I put her into a cage and went out to see if I 
had a missing queen, but no, mine were all right. I had one 
colony that was queenless, so I just introduced her there, 
and went to see if my new queen was all right, and found 
she was. 

I waited 10 days longer, and gently lifted the hive-cover 
and raised the frames. There was but little brood and 
larve, and there were not many eggs, but as many as6toa 
cell, plenty of room, and plenty of beesandhoney. What 
is the cause? Sheis in an 8-frame standard hive. Will 
she be all right by spring? She is a perfect beauty, and I 
shall report again when spring comes. 

I must also give my report for 1905, and some experi- 
ence. I had 47 colonies, spring count, and at present 79. 
All went into winter quartersin good condition, with the 
exception of 12 that I had to feed some. 

I think they did very well, as they did not get to store 
any surplus till September, at which time I generally have 
my honey crop gathered. Some colonies stored as high as 
100 pounds each, while others much less, and some did 
nothing. I did not keep any account of my honey this 
year, as I was surprised to get any. Someof my colonies 
filled 4 large supers, some only 1, and some onlya half 
super, while some got nothing. I just make a lump guess 
at about 500 or 600 pounds. I generally keep up with the 
best colonies, and the very best gave me 100 pounds. I have 
one colony that gave 300 pounds last year, and gathered it 
between the last of July and the last of September, and it 
was certainly nice. I sold all my honey last year for 10 
cents a pound, while the past season I sold it for 12% cents 
a pound, and some at 15 cents. 

I attended the Ellis County Fair, and exhibited my 
honey. I got all the honey premiums. I havea good de- 
mand here at home for honey. I haven’t used sections yet. 
I work for comb honey, and pack it all myself. I made all 
my hives and frames myself until this year. My husband 
is a poor helpmate with handling supers or boxes; I can’t 
see why, but it must look to him as if they were wrong side 
up. Hewill turn them over in spite of me, and of course 
you know what the result is—a lot of spilt honey. 


I haven’t any record of my apiary yet, though I shall 
get it soon, as I have several clipped queens, and they 
‘might get lost. Give me your best record idea. 


Does a fertile queen ever leave the hive, and all the 
bees go with her, and then return again to her brood? I 
saw her, and know she was there. She and all her bees 
went out and circled all over my apiary, then returned to 
their hive. I went and looked in while they were out, and 
there was brood, larve, eggs, and honey in plenty, and the 
last week in June she quit laying and did not lay any more 
until the first week in September. I just thought it was a 
lost queen, andI began giving them some brood, so they 
might rear another queen. But they would not, and once a 
week I would give them another frame, and so on until I 
began to get tired. I took all the frames out looking for her 
many times, but could not see her, so they would not even 
try torearaqueen. Being tired I left them without brood 
about 12 days, and they worked so hard storing lots of 
honey that I decided I would try once more, and after they 
failed I thought I would just letthem fill their hive with 
honey. I was vexed at them, and thought I would just quit 
putting in larve and eggs for about 10 days, and when I 
looked there was nothing but bees, and honey in plenty. I 
often looked for the queen, but could not tell her from any 
other bee. I know they did not rear any queen, as I kepta 
close watch, and after all the brood hatched I went there to 
put in another frame, and, lo, there were about 4 frames 
well supplied with nice eggs. I just closed it up, and to- 


day it is as nice a colony as I have, strong and: heavy. 
What was the trouble? 


I thought perhaps they gathered 














honey too fast for her, or did they get a stray queen? I 
know they did not rear one, for I looked every week to see. 

I bought some bees from a neighbor, and such a mess I 
never saw before. When I would raise some of the covers 
they would smell something like a dead cow, one that had 
been dead for about five days in real warm weather. Now 
this gave me great trouble, as I had no experience with any 
such thing, and it alsogave me lots of experience. It would 
break out at any and all times of the year. Just as soon as 
I was sureit was foul brood I never would raise the cover 
from them so asto let any other bees enterthe hive. I 
would close the entrance at once, and make ready for trans- 
ferring them. The first thing,I got the hive ready with 
about 3combs, 20f honey and 1 of brood, all clean and 
healthy. Then I would take the foul-broody colony 30 feet 
away, still keeping the hive closed tight. I put ashes on 
the old stand about 3 inches deep, covering the ground all 
in front, under, andaround. Then I put the new hive there, 
closed the entrance about half, and then I was ready to 
transfer. With the smoker full of fuel, I fired it, and just 
opened the entrance enough to insert the nozzle of the 
smoker, then I begin pumping smoke, and just as soon as 
they were well smoked I slipped the cover to one side 
enough to give them about 1 inch to comeout. I caught 
her and carefully clipped her wing, put her in the new hive 
by raising the cover and letting her run in on the combs, 
closed the lid tight, then just kept smoking as long as any 
bees would come out, and they would nearly all go tothe 
queen, and what few clustered on the outside of the hive I 
just raked on a board, and then dumped them right in front 
of the new hive. I hastened back to close the old hive, 
chink the entrance with a wet rag, and see that the cover is 
put down tight. 

The first day when all the bees are compelled to stay in 
their hive, I attend to the burning of the contents of the 
old hive. I cut close and burn all combs. I donot even 
drop the smallest particle of comb honey or anything there- 
in, and boil the hive, frames, and bottom and top. I boil 
them about 20 minutes. 

Now that is my way, and I think it is good, as experi- 
ence is a good teacher. 

Now the transfer is quite easy, but the cleaning up isa 
job. Icertainly do hope that the bee-law in Texas will 
have the inspectors inspect every apiary, even if they have 
only asmall number of colonies. I have suffered for the 
want of protection. I have learned a great deal about foul 
brood, but it took me 3 years to get rid of the dreadful dis- 
ease. My apiary isall healthy and nice now. 

Hurrah for the American Bee Journal! It and I are the 
same age. Mrs. CARRIE BRANCH. 

Garrett, Tex., Dec. 10, 1905. 


Next time you have a queen balled, don’t try to pull the 
ball apart with a stick. It may make the bees sting the 
queen to death. Throw the ball intoa dish of cold water, 
and the bees will loosen their hold to save themselves as 
best they can, and youcan then rescue the queen from an 
unwilling bath. Another way is to blow smoke upon the 
ball. If you hold the nozzle of the smoker close to the bees, 
and blow hot smoke upon them, they will be sure to sting 
the queen. Hold the smoker so far off that blowing at the 
ball has no effect; then gradually move the nozzle nearer 
and nearer until the outside bees begin to leave the ball; 
then without moving the smoker nearer keep on blowing 
till all the bees have left the queen. 

The probability is that the laying of more than one 
egg inacellis due to some temporary derangement asa 
result of travel and introduction, and that the queen will 
be laying all right in the spring. 

Thanks for your report. You are to be congratulated 
on doing so well when the bees did not store till so late. 

Replying to your question as to the best idea of keeping 
records, we like a blank book of the inexpensive sort, put- 
ting down the numbers in order, and allowing about 3 colo- 
nies on each page. 

Yes, a queen may leave the hive with her bees and re- 
turn, but it is not a frequent occurrence. 

It is hard to say just how it was that there was a time 
during the honey-flow when no eggs were laid, but it is en- 
tirely possible that the bees were queenless and that a stray 
queen entered later. ' 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush, by Prof. A. J. Cook; 
44 pages; price, postpaid, 30 cents. This is by the same 
author as “The Bee-Keepers’ Guide,” and is most valuable 
to all who are interested in the product of our sugar-maples 
No one who makes maple sugar or syrup should be without 


it. Order from the office of the American Bee Journal 
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The ‘‘ Old Reliable’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 














WIRING FRAMES—FOLDING SECTIONS. 


_ Ido not wish to suggest any doubt that Adrian Getaz 
wires a frame in less than a minute; but it looks asif it 
would be very easy for some other person to spend 5 min- 
utes doing it. About 16 little operations to be performed, 
if I figure right ; and they would have to average less than 
4 seconds each to ‘‘ make the riffies.’’ 

_ Pleasantly surprised to see a method of dampening sec- 
tions so much like mine. I dampen 6 by 6, in a suitable 
tray, about 100 in a batch, and keep them snugly piled until 
they are folded, to prevent drying. But my dander rises a 
little to hear him say that the Parker machine is not very 
satisfactory. Might not be if you never learned how to 
wriggle it, and tried to use it in too awfully cold weather ; 
orif you tried to stick wax to a damp surface. All the 
= Mr. Getaz has given us a grand article on pages 841- 

INDIVIDUAL BEES LEAVING HIVES IN WINTER. 


Bees will come out and die sometimes when the tem- 
perature is quite low. Nothing remarkable about that. But 
if they do so in December we say, I fear the late honey was 
pretty poor, and bees are going to die off badly. On the 
other hand, if they refrain from dying on the snow clear 
through January and beyond, we cheer up and hope to get 
through with few losses, and not very many colonies re- 
duced to weaklings. But what does it signify when, at quite 
low temperatures, they come out, now one and then one, and 
go looking around to see what they can find—evidently with 
no intention of dying ? I see the like this December in my 
yard, and Miss Wilson’s remarks on page 844 show that the 
same thing appears at Marengo. ’Spects we’ll have to say, 
**I don’t know,” and wait and see what it signifies. 


MIXING LARGE INCREASE. 


I think Mr. Atchley, of the Texans, was all right in 
holding out a little for the excellence of his way of making 
large increase—wagon loads of 2-frame nuclei taken imme- 
diately out of reach of all other bees. The bothersome 
thing about it is that spots where open-air feeding can be 
kept up week after week, and no outside bees strike in, are 
pretty scarce over most of our territory. He that has such 
a spot in reach, let him use it and rejoice. Page 846. 


MAKING Two KINDS oF HONEY. 


_ Sad that alfalfa honey should soconstantly impress the 
laity as being just sugar and water! Undoubtedly right to 
satisfy the taste of customers by mixing two kinds of 
honey (as alfalfa and heartsease), but it is imaginable that 
in some cases suspicions might arise from it. Andif one 
sets the example of shrewd mixing will not somebody else 
follow, and not stop just where he should? Near by stands 
a close imitation to Satan, with a nice recipe that says, 
os Improve your dark and strong fall honeys by putting in 
justa little crystal glucose.’’ It’s nice to slide down the 
slope ; but it isn’t nice to slide over the precipice. Some- 
times fear of the latter prevents our enjoying the former. 
Page 847. 

Cows AND OTHER FarM STOCK IN THE APIARY. 


It would seem from what Mr. France tells us that the 
canny cow, that so easily learned the true inwardness of 
barbed wire years agone, quite as easily learns the signifi- 
cation of barbed bees. Not so very wonderful. The won- 
derful part is that she learns to come softly and graze 
around the hives after nightfall. It appears that an apiary 
getsalong nicely unprotected in an open pasture when once 
all the stock get to understand matters. But I should fear 
that there would be an unendurable lot of knocking over and 


damage done before the educational process was complete. 
Page 847. 


Foop oF LARVAL BEES. 


That a scant percentage of nitrogen in their food when 
larve, should alone, or even in the main, cause bees to die 





off at wholesale, I am scarcely able to believe. Might help 
along in that direction if joined with some other powerful 
cause. And the logic of Mr. Beuhne, on page 857, Iam not 
sure that that will stand fire. Imagine a kind of young 
creatures that could eat hickory-nut meats only. Ten per- 
cent additional shell to the nuts would not be likely to affect 
them much. They are not fed the shells, but the meats. So 
here. The other 73 percent of pollen (taking the best) is 
largely shells—shells that can be seen with the microscope 
in the excrement of nurse-bees. Increased shell likely to 
decrease the number of larve a hundred nurses could feed. 
Would hardly bring down the quality of the food much, one 
would say. Still it is possible that it might. Poorer food 
makes poorer milk; but corn-fodder with 10 percent too 
heavy main stalks would not, if the quality of the eatable 
part was the same. The chemical fact is worth keeping, 
anyway. In best pollen 27 percent protein; in poorest 
pollen only 17. 


Canadian 
+Becdom+ 














Conducted by Morey Pettit, Villa Nova, Ont. 








The National Convention at Chicago 


Another National convention has come and gone, and 
so the years glide by. I have watched these conventions in 
the press, year by year, but this is the first one it has been 
my good fortune to attend. The Grand Army of the Re- 
public has always been so inconsiderate as to meet in my 
busy season, and the convention not being able to exist 
without low railway rates, has done likewise. This year 
the Texans were so kind as to raise a ‘‘ Yellow Peril”’ cry 
so opportunely as to postpone and transpose the convention 
to the time of the International Live Stock Exposition in 
Chicago in December, after we Northeners have our bees 
housed for winter. So the ill wind blew some of us good. 


Considering the change of place, and two changes of 
date, the attendance was good, and the Southern brethren 
who were afraid to come to our Northern winter, did not 
appreciate the fact that Chicago stood ready to supply 
amongst its many other striking features, a special brand of 
mild December weather, served up for their benefit. It was 
to me one of the disappointing features of the program, to 
see Mr. Hutchinson’s genial face on the platform so often 
in his official capacity as secretary, to read the papers of 
absent members from Texas, Colorado, and even Michigan. 
I would even suggest that, in view of a crowded program, 
papers not read by their authors be simply retained by the 
secretary for the printed report. To meet personally, to 
grasp the hand of, and exchange pleasantries and ideas 
with, the men and women who arestruggling with the same 
problems which are vexing our souls—for this we travel 
hundreds of miles to conventions. 

Being one of them, the writer will be permitted to say 
the Canadian contingent was more marked by quality than 
quantity. There were R. F. Holtermann, F. J. Miller, Jno. 
Fixter, Wm. McEvoy, and the editor of this department. I 
could mame a score of others who had no plausible excuse 
for not being there. 


—_— 


Honey-Bees and Alsike—Bumble-Bees and Clover 


It was my good pleasure to meet on the street the other 
day my good friend, Frank Kelly, who, as a seed-grower, is 
a laler friend of bees. It was he who, a few years ago, 
insisted on my bringing bees 14 miles to his farm to ferti- 
lize his alsike. Frank i an original fellow who does not do 
things by halves. He tty nearly knows a good horse 
when he sees it, and with the aid of his imported collie, 
** Boy,” carries off most of the local prizes with his sheep. 

With reference to bees and clover, he has very d ed 
views. The year I had bees there his yield of seed was ex- 
cellent ; the next year he had none for seed. Last season 
he had about 15 colonies of his own bees and a fair yield of 
seed, but considered there were not enough bees to do the 
blossoms justice. 

To fertilize his red clover, Mr. Kelly has a standing 
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offer to the boys of the neighborhood, of 25 cents each, for 
all the bumble-bees’ nests they will bring him. These he 
places in the fences around his red clover fields. Last sea- 
son a neighbor who considered his chances fora crop of 
red clover seed fully equal to Mr. Kelly’s, and laughed at 
the bumble-bee idea, had an average yield of only about 
half what Mr. Kelly obtained. 

Asa rising bee-keeper, Mr. Kelly votes 8-frame hives 
‘no good.’”” He wants something larger. He believes in 
doing things. By the way, he has ‘“‘something up his 
sleeve,’’ which, if it works out as it promises, will be a boon 
to both farmers and bee-keepers. In two or three years he 
will have something definite to report. 


n> ee 
Spacing Frames and Frame-Spacing Devices 


After my experience with both loose-hanging and self- 
spacing frames it is hard to understand how any one can 
prefer the former, and only the old Indian’s saying recon- 
ciles me. He saidif all men thought alike they would all 
want his squaw. Many kinds of spacers I would not like. 
The kind I have is very satisfactory, but can be improved. 
A staple near each end of the top-bar on opposite sides, pro- 
jecting just the right distance, exactly spaces the frames. 
The great objection is the metal staple to catch an uncap- 
ping-knife, and the difficulty of lifting a comb where the 
others can not be crowded away from it. 

Mr. Alpaugh—one of our Canadian inveuntors—has ap- 
parently overcome these difficulties with a spacer, which has 
nearly all the ecm ee of loose-hanging frames without 
pe disadvantages. I quote from the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal : 

‘The following engravings illustrate an arrangement 
for spacing frames in hives and supers that practically does 
away with the necessity of side staple, etc., the invention 
of Mr. Jacob Alpaugh. The tin frame-rest is notched as in 
No. 1, a bent wire (No. 3) is driven into the top-bar as in 
No. 2, extending out far enough to give an end-space. The 




















wire underneath the extension of the frame drops into the 
notch in the frame-rest, The notch is shallow, and does 
not bind nor hold the wire, so the frame can be easily re- 
— by a little side-pressure and pushed over to the next 
notch. 
“ This is but one of the many valuable inventions that 
Mr. Alpaugh has given to the bee-keeping fraternity. We 
are indebted to him for the Alpaugh swarmer ; the Alpaugh 
solar wax-extractor, with double glass; a 4-piece section- 
press ; a brood-foundation fastener; anda 4-piece section- 
fastener that has not been excelled for rapid and perfect 
i and all free of patents or encumbrances of any 
ind.’ 








Please Send Us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not 
now get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them 
sample copies. Then you can very likely afterward get 
their subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable 
premiums in nearly every number of this Journal. You 
can aid much by sending in the names and addresses when 
writing us on other matters. 


io 


Honey as a Health-Food.—This is a 16-page honey- 
pamphlet intended to help increase the demand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short article on “Honey as 
Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, etc. The last part is devoted to 
“Honey-Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those selling honey. The 
more the people are educated on the value and uses of 
honey, the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a two-cent stamp; 50 








copies for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; 
or 1,000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 
Send all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal. 


~ 
Doctor Wiiller’s 
Question - Box 
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Send questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Mr_ugr, Marengo, Ill. 


(3 Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 














Candy for Winter-Feeding 


As some have been discussing the feeding of bees on 
candy through the winter, I thought it would do no harm to 
send a sample to get your idea as to its fitness for bees to 
winter on thatare very short of stores. I make it in cakes 
and lay it over the frames, but in order to do this I have to 
raise the cover about an inch, and block it up so the bees 
may get around it. Would this be too much ventilation for 
the bees ? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—The candy will probably work all right, only 
you must make sure the bees reach it. Raising the cover 
an inch will do no harm in the cellar, but it won’t do at all 
outdoors unless you pack well in some way #0 as to keep all 
warm. 





> 


Adjustable Bottom-Board 


iat 
—_! 


Ienclose you rather a crude drawing describing the 
bottom-board which I use. I would like you to ‘* pick it to 
pieces.” I notice you use a deep rim to afforda large en- 
trance, but you have to slide a thin board under the frames 
to prevent comb being built there. This bottom-board has 
no rim, and the entrance is regulated by shoving the hive 
back and forth on the board. he shoulder on the board 
prevents rain from beating in under the hive, and the 
frames are always just a bee-space from the board. 

ONTARIO. 

ANSWER.—If you've been using it for some time, you’re 
in better position to ‘pick it to pieces’’ than Iam. One 
thing, however, makes me suspect thatit has not been in 
use very long. If I understand you correctly, there is just 
a bee-space, or about a quarter of an inch between floor and 
bottom-bars. If your bees are at all like mine, you will not 
use a space of that kind more than one or two seasons be- 
fore the bees will have the bottom-bars glued to the floor. 
Would you not like a space of { inch better? You would 
hardly find that the bees would build down in them. Shov- 
ing the hive forward to give more entrance and ventilation 
is old, and it is good, only if you shove it forward enough to 
get the fullest ventilation the element of instability be- 
comes objectionable. 


a. — 
-_-— 





A Method of Making Increase 


1. Please give some plan that will work in increasing 
better than the one I have, which is this: Say I have 10 
colonies. Take half of the frames from the old colony, say 
it is an 8-frame hive, and put them into a new hive and 
give an untested queen, and put it on the stand where the 
0:4 colony stood, moving the old one toa new location, 
leaving most of the bees in the parent colony, as most of 
the field-bees will return to the old location, thus building 
up the new-formed colony. Treating the 10 colonies in like 
manner, making just double the number. Then add frames 
of comb or foundation in the place of the ones taken out. 

2. Will colonies made thus, in a good season, store any 
surplus? Iowa. 

ANSWERS.—1. The plan will work, only there is some 
danger of swarming a Tittle later. It will be safer to take 
more frames away, either all or all but one. 

2. Yes, there ought to be good work in the hive left on 
the old stand, and possibly some storing in the other, pro- 
vided there is a late flow. 
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Reports and 
Experiences 











Bees in Fine Condition 


My bees are in fine condition, heavy with 
honey. They are also in good health so far as 
I can see. The last two days were fine for a 
cleansing flight. I have them warm, snug 
and dry, and feel that they are likely to go 
through the winter with little or no loss. I 
expect to practice simulating the bees for 
brood-rearing,. beginning early in the spring, 
say about a month previous to swarming time. 
In fact, I form many plans in winter, and my 
imagination is much exercised regarding bees. 

J. H. CoLurns. 

Bardwell, Ky., Dec. 28, 1905. 





House-Top Apiary and City Honey 


Bees did well fora house-top apiary. Two 
colonies were taken out of the cellar April 1, 
1905, with one queenless. I sent for an Ital- 
ian queen, introduced her, and she commenced 
to lay April 10. The colony held its own re- 
markably well. I received 6 queens June 
15, and divided up the 2 colonies and made 6 
nuclei. All built up fine and went into the 
cellar Noy. 15 in good shape. The old colo- 
nies built up rapidly and gave me 140 pounds 
of section honey. 

Drexel Boulevard honey is very fine; an ex- 
pert would most likely call it sweet clover 
honey. 

No, I would not think of doing without the 
American Bee Journal. Even if I did not 
keep bees I would still wish to know what 
bee-folk were doing. 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 2. B. F. Linpsgy. 





Season of 1905 in Tennessee 


Last spring we had fine weather and lots of 
bloom, but no honey. In midsummer the 
cow-peas gave some surplus honey. Fall 
flowers did well, and bees were in fine condi- 
tion for winter. 


Big Spring, Tenn; Dr. J. G. GOODNER. 





Study Your Bees and Methods 


I am only a small farmer bee-keeper but I 
take pleasure in handling my bees and having 


them submit to my will as far as possible. | 


But in order to do this, we must not try to 
force them to do something that is entirely 
different from their habits, or at a time when 
they are not willing, but give them their own 
sweet will to some extent. To do this, first 
read the experience of the older bee-keepers 
and then study your own bees carefully, and 
if you can’t handle them as you would like to, 
change the stock ; send for some queens that 
you think will meet your desire, but carefully 
study your own bees all the while and you 
will see many mistakes on your part when a 
beginner. {[ have kept bees only three years, 
and now have only 9 colonies, packed in forest 
leaves, wintering out-of-doors. My bees had 
foul brood last spring and I treated it myself. 
I think it will be a success. 

I have one bee-book and take one bee-paper ; 
these every farmer who keeps bees should 


have. J. F. Group. 
Franklin Grove, Ill., Jan. 4, 





,The Enjoyment of Nature Study 


FRIEND YoRK:—I want you to help me ex- 
tend my arm long enough to reach way across 
the country, to say to Prof. Bigelow, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., ‘‘Shake’’ for his report of 1905 
honey crop. His experience is quite like 
mine, though I think his harvest of stings a 
much larger crop than I can boast of. His 
number of colonies are about the average of 
mine from year to year, though mine are in 
excess of that number now. The pleasure de- 
rived from the study of bees pays me tenfold 
for all the labor and trouble attendant on car- 


ing for them. I can not get along now with- 
out a colony in my room to experiment with. 
I have promised to install such a colony in 
the home of one of our popular matrons here 
at the Lake next spring. She is anxious to 
study the habits of this curious, most interest- 
ing, aud busy little creature. 

Of course, it is all right to look after the 
material interests—the dollar factor —con- 
nected with the business of bee-keeping, as in 
any other pursuit; but, there is something 
connected with every pursuit of labor, espe- 
cially where one comes in close contact with 
Nature, far more valuable in making up the 
sum of happiness than the mere act of money- 
getting. Therefore, the farmer, it seems to 
me, if he properly uses his opportunities, 
should be the happiest person to be found, be- 
cause he is in touch with Nature constantly. 

Lake Geneva, Wis. Wm. M. WHITNEY. 


An Old Bee-Keeper’s Report 


My bees did fairly well the past season. I 
started in the spring with 57 colonies, sold 7, 
and one robbed, leaving me 49. I got over 
3000 pounds of honey and have now in the cel- 
lar 68 colonies. Last year (1904) I had a bet- 
ter yield. We never get large yields here, but 
we get the best of honey. We are not troubled 
with moths or wax-worms; no fumigation 
needed. The largest surplus I have ever had 
from one colony, spring count, was in 1904. I 
brushed a swarm from a strong colony June 
18, set the old one away and put the new one 
in its place. From the new swarm I took 5 
supers of 28 7-to-the-foot sections each, and 3 
supers from the old colony, all well finished 
and capped. I did most of the work myself, 
and it was a little too much forme. I don’t 
expect to do much more bee-work, as I am 
now 86. H. P. WiLison. 

Bathgate, N. D. 





Last Season’s Results 


The fall of 1904 I put 60 colonies into the 
cellar, and last spring took out 46. I lost 2 
more later on, so I started the season with 
44 colonies. I took from them 2450 pounds 
of comb honey, all white clover. I kept 200 
pounds for my own use, gave away 50 pounds, 
and sold 173914 pounds—through the 8&t. 
Croix Valley Honey-Producers’ Association— 
for $189.88; the remainder I sold locally at 
10 and 12cents per pound. All together the 
bees gave me about $265 worth of honey, and 
increased to 70 colonies. I put 69 colonies in- 
to the cellar Oct. 30, heavy and healthy, with 


the temperature between 40 and 50 degrees. 


I have bought my supplies for next season 
through the St. Croix Valley Association, 
which amounted to $134.96. This Association 
has been a benefit to a great number of bee- 
keepers through this section of the country. 

V. A. Hanson. 

Amery, Wis,, Dec. 21, 1905. 





Cause of Spring Dwindling 


I am notadvancing a theory, but suggesting 
a thought brought about by my own experi- 
ence, that spring dwindling in many cases is 
the fault of a queen (generally old) that éails 
to lay early enough in the spring to bring on 
young bees to replace the regular winter loss. 
Let professional bee-men discuss this. 

Sioux Falls, Iowa. E. F. SturGEs. 





The Best Bee-Hive 


After reading Mr. Doolittle’s article on page 
881 (1905), I feel like making a few remarks, 
as he does not seem to have covered all the 
ground. 

Now, if Mr. Doolittle is speaking of a hive 
in which bees will winter better than hives 
having the ordinary Hoffman frame, I agree 
with him; but if heis holding up such a hive 
to us as the best for manipulation, I certainly 
disagree with him most emphatically. 

In the first place, I wish to explain that I 
live in probably as difficult a place to handle 
bees as there is in the whole United States; 
not because of any scarcity of honey during 
the spring months, but on account of the ex- 
cessive rainfall and cool nights. In fact, the 
nights are so cool, and we are always liable 














during the spring months to have severa 
days in succession so cool that I have never 
been able to make a success of the nucleus 
plan of increase. Each nucleus should be at 
least 4¢ of a full colony, and as near a cube as 
possible; and when in that shape and size it 
is generally spoken of as a colony instead ofa 
nucleus. 

To come back to the point: Under the 
above circumstances, wouldn’t it be perfectly 
natural for one so situated to make a close 
study of the hive question, and also the race 
of bees suitable for such a climate? Well, 
that is just what I have done, and my con- 
clusions are : 

First, I want a good bee-space above the 
frames, and a single wide board for a cover ; 
no quilts, cloths, or oil-cloth above the frames 
to catch or hold moisture, mold, or moths. 

Second, [ want a divisible brood-chamber so 
the bees can shift from side to side of the hive 
in winter without having to go above or be- 
low the frames, and also for summer manipu- 
lation, as I want to handle hives and not 
frames. 

Third, and most important of all, I want 
every section of my hive of the same dimen- 
sions, i.e., brood-chambers and supers. 

Now, for my purpose, all things considered, 
give me the Ideal super for everything. 

Foster, Oreg. Geo. B. WHITCOMB. 


Not a Good Season in 1905 


Last season as a whole was not a very good 
one. It was very good up to July 18, but 
from that date there was no surplus. I had 
a colony on scales that gathered 11 pounds 
the best day in basswood flow, which was late 
this year—the 15th of July, that hot Sunday. 
I got 24 cents a pound for honey this season ; 
that is more than any oneelse got in this 
county, [ am getting 11 cents from the stores 
for honey, and 12'¢ cents when I peddle it. I 
find that people will buy honey when it is 
brought to the door that will not call for it 
at the stores. Wm. CLEARY. 

Algona, lowa., Dec. 11, 1905. 








Pleasant Winter So Far 


We have had no zero weather so far. The 
last three months in the old year were de- 
lightful. In December the bees were out on 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, llth, 24th, 25th, 26th and 
27th. Since Jan. lst we have had 344 inches 
of snow, but it is mild and pleasant now 
again. Wo. STOLLEY, Sr. 

Grand Island, Nebr., Jan. 5. 


Results of the Season of 1905 


I have been a bee-keeper for the past 20 
years, and have never had any trouble in win- 
tering my bees outdoors in single-walled hives 
until the past two winters. I have always put 
a Hill’s device over the bees and then a burlap 
sack filled with chaff in the top story, and 
hardly ever lost a colony until the last two 
winters. Winter before last I lost all but 7 
colonies, and last winter all but 6, and they 
came through not very strong. They did 
very well, though, giving me 33 pounds of 
nice comb honey per colony, and 15 new 
swarms. I now have 18 coloniesin fine shape. 

The past season was one of the worst, being 
very wet and cold. The past fall I went to 
our store and got all the boxes I could, that 
had in them rolled oats and coffee, and after 
removing the top and bottom, I made a cover 
6 inches deep that would just slip over the 
box, and put on the cover tarred-felt roofing 
painted with two coats. Then I removed the 
upper story of a hive, laid a small chaff cush- 
ion on the frames and then put on the cover. 
After this I put the outside case on and 
packed it all around with dry leaves, putting 
a lot on top; and last, put on the outside 
cover. I think that will keep them dry and 
warm. I will report further on. 

This is my first year with the American Bee 
Journal, and I like it very much. 

W. J. Young. 

Scotch Ridge, Ohio, Dec, 19, 1905. 
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Investigate 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 

It gives the prices pete for and poult 


week by week for the past three years. i 
tells how and when a hatch taken off each 


week in the year could be most profitably 
marke It shows how you can make $2.00 on 
al winter roaster. It telis what_profits 


can made with each of the popular breeds, 
and the costs of production. 


Ihave hel thousands to make money with 
poultry. y Model Incubators and Brooders 
are used onthe money-making farms. Itismy 
business to teach those who use them to do so 
proasanty. Whether your needs are small or 

, I will furnish, without charge, esti- 





mi and plans for a complete equipment 
that will insure success without your spend- 
ing a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


3926 Henry Street, 








Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Time Will Prove 
That You Are Wise 


in sending 50 cents for three 25-cent 
copies of 
‘* The Honey-Money Stories.’’ 








IT IS GOOD TO READ 

IT IS WORTH LENDING 

IT IS A GIFT BOOK 

IT IS A FRIEND OF HONEY 
IT IS A Promoter of Health 
IT HAS DOLLAR WISDOM 





This book cheers and educates. Rush 
it out. The articles are by Paul Point, 
Orvice Sisson, Albion Girard, Earl 
Pratt, and Charles C. Miller. 

6x8% inches, 64 pages, with blue and 
rold cover. 33 illustrations. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


—PUBLISHERS— 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





BE A RAILROAD MAN 
and earn from #60 to $125 per month 
We teach you by mail for position of 


BRAKEMAN OR FIREMAN 


Our instruction is practical; endorsed by 


railroad managers, and qualifies you for 
immediate employment. Instructors 
are all prominent railroad officials. 
Write for catalog. Begin study at once. 


3 , Gept.108 Freeport, lil. 
Bee Journal when writing. 


I WILL CLOSE OUT 


my stock of Bee-Supplies at cost. Write quick 
and get prices before all are gone, if you want 
fa CHAS. 


barga . OHL > 
‘ 3A 2 POSTVILLE, IOWA. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 

Wisconsin. — The Wisconsin State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet in annual con- 
vention at the Capitol, Madison, Feb. 6 and 7. 
An interesting program is being prepared. 
Several bee-keepers of prominence are pre- 
paring papers on subjects of special and gen- 
eral interest, which will be discussed. The 
Question-Box will, however, be the main fea- 
ture. One and one-third rate round-trip on all 
Wisconsin railroads. Gus Ditrmger, Se 

Augusta, Wis. 

Colorado.—The Colorado State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ annual convention will be held in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Denver, Jan. 
30, 31, 1906. This will be during ‘* Farmers’ 
Week,’’ when many farmers’ organizations 
will be in the city holding conventions. We 
are assured of low railroad fares from all 
points of the State. Weare planning for our 
usual good convention. R. C. AIkIn, Sec. 

Loveland, Colo. 


Michigan.—Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual convention 
Feb. 1 and 2, 1906, in the parlors of the Black- 
man Hotel, at Jackson. The Michigan Dairy- 
men will hold their annual convention at the 
same time in Jackson, which secures sufficient 
attendance to allow the railroads to give re- 
duced rates—one and one-third fare, provid- 
ing your fare going to Jackson amounts to 75 
cents. When buying your ticket ask for cer- 
tificate on account of Michigan State Dairy- 
men’s convention, and when the Secretary of 
that Association signs your certificate, you 
can secure your return ticket for one-third 
fare. 

The following have promised to be present: 
E. R. Root, George W. York, W. Z. Hutchin- 
son, R. F. Holtermann, A. G. Woodman, E. 
D. Townsend, W. J. Manley, C. A. Huff, Ed- 
ward Wilson, Clyde English, A. H. Guernsey, 
Floyd Markham, W. D. Soper, Jay North, Al- 
bert E. Nurster, L. A. Aspinwall, O. H. Town- 
send, G. A. Bleach, Clyde Cady, John M. Rey, 
A. D. Wood, Geo. H. Kirkpatrick and others. 

Topics THAT WILL Bg Discussep :—Kink in 
feeding back unfinished sections, Management 
of out-apiaries, The control of increase, Use 
of the queen-excluder in producing extracted 
honey, Is foreign honey affecting the prices of 
our honey? What section is best to use? What 
is the best way of ripening honey? What kind 
of bees are the best? Do we need more in- 
spectorsin Michigan? Shipping-cases for comb 
honey, Selling honey at retall, Grading and 
shipping comb honey, How to take different 
kinds of extracted honey separate and yet 
have well ripened honey, Best methods of 
making increase, Best temperature for a bee- 
cellar, Upward ventilation vs. none, Winter- 
ing bees in the cellar, Can bees have diarrhea 
when pollen is kept out of their reach? Pro- 
ducing both comb and extracted honey in the 
same super, Advertising the more general use 
of honey, Does it pay to buy queens at a fancy 
price to improve our stock? Why contro! of 
increase is desirable, and how shall it be done? 

PRIZES THAT ARE OFFERED:—For best 10 
pounds of comb honey, $5.00 in supplies at 
catalog prices, by The A. [. Root Co. ; for best 
10 pounds of extracted honey, $5.00 in sup- 
plies at catalog prices, by G. B. Lewis Co.; for 
best 10 pounds of beeswax, $2.50 in supplies 
at catalog prices, by A* G. Woodman; for 
most practical new invention, $2.50 in sup- 
plies at catalog prices, by M. H. Hunt & Son; 
for the best pound section of honey, one copy 
of new edition of ‘‘Advanced Bee Culture,” 
by W. D. Soper; to each one winning one or 
more of the above prizes, one year’s subscrip- 
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The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 75 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.59. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the jes of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are recei f you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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tion to the Review, by W. Z. Hutchinson; to 
each one winning one or more prizes offered 
above, one year’s subscription to the Ameri 
can Bee Journal, by George W. York. 

The first session of the convention will be 
held at 1:30 p.m. Thursday, Feb. 1. A good 
crowd and a fine time are expected. 

ELMORE M. Hunt, 
Bell Branch, Mich. Acting Secretary. 





Farm Telephones.—The open winter 
that we are having are golden days for the 
farmer who wants to get a telephone line 
started in his community. Now, when his 
neighbors are beginning to recall the hard 
winter of a year ago and to look about for 
comforts for the time when they will be al- 
most shut in again, the man who has some- 
thing to offer which will keep the entire fam- 
ily in close touch with their neighbors, their 
physician, grocer, etc., and afford them all 
the social privileges of townspeople, should 
have no trouble in getting their co-operation 
in the building of a telephone line. The cost 
of building a line is very small. A good line 
can ofttimes be built atan expense of from 
twenty-five to thirty dollars for each sub- 
scriber. It is very important that a reliable 
telephone, one that can always be depended 
upon, be chosen. 

Valuable information on the building of 
lines and sélecting of telephones can be se- 
cured free of charge by writing to the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill., or Rochester, N. Y. We would advise 
any one who is interested in this subject, to 
write for booklet af once, not forgetting to 
mention the American Bee Journal when mak- 
ing the request. 





> MAKING 


is a hen’s natural work. Cut 
bone is the raw material she 
needs to make her 







lay an e a day. A 
CROWN BONE CUT- 
TER will prepare 








the food from scrap 
bones quickly, easily. Write for \ 


catalog —telis about the Crown. \ 
Wilson Bros., Box 618, Easton, Pa. g 


Langstroth on tne 
xk Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 


















This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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INCUBA 
Perfect in construction ane 


ation. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, I. 
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CARE} 5 MEW BOOK 


this handsome catal overfiows 
with valuable information for fruit- 
t before 




















FOR 1906 
contains 152 
large pages 
full from cov- 
er to cover of 
illustrations 
and descrip- 
S tions of the 
> best and new- 
fest things 
y known in 

horticulture. 

No market 
gardener, far- 
mer, or any- 
one interesied 
in flowers can 
afford to be without this book, which 
will be sent free to all sending me their 
address on a postal. 

WM. HENRY MAULE 

1720 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa., 














E INCUBATORS 

AND BROODERS 
Time tested and proven success; thousands ip 
use; sold direct to you at wholesaleprices. You 







man's profits. 
and Nursery—a feature no other has—explained in 
catalog. It’s free. Write for it today. 


Gem Incubator Co., Box 52, Trotwood, 0. $482 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Incubators & Brooders 


Backed by (4 Years 
of Successful Use by 
oultrymen all over the world. 
Yo guesswork. They are auto- 
matic in regulation and ventil- 
ation. Fully guaranteed to give 
YOU satisfaction. Send for 
freebook. BA“TA - BENDER 
MFG. OO., . 24, er, Ind. 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


(Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say 
just what name and address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the 
handle. It is made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as 
transparent as glass. Underneath the celluioid, on one side of the 
handle is placed the name and residence of the owner, and on the 
other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very 
best quality; the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English 
razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. It will last a life-time, with 
proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?—In case a good knife is lost, 
the chances are the owner will never recover it; but if the ‘‘ Novelty” 
is lost, having name and address of owner, the finder will return it. 
If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so 
fortunate as to have one of the ‘* Novelties,” your Pocket-KNIFE will 
serve as an identifier; and, in case of death, your relatives will at once 
be notified of the accident. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for 
$1.25, or club the Novelty Knife and the American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $2.00. (Allow two weeks for Knife order to be filled.) 


SOLID GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


Finally, we have found a good Fountain Pen that is reasonable in 
price. The manufacturers of this pen say that if you pay more than 
$1.25 for other fountain pens, it’s for the name. 





This pen is absolutely guaranteed to work perfectly, and give sat- 
isfaction. The Gold Nibs are 14 kt., pointed with selected Iridium. 
The Holders are Para Rubber, handsomely finished. The simple feeder 
gives a uniform flow of ink. Each pen is packed in a neat box, with 
directions and Filler. 
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We mail this Gold Fountain Pen for only $1.25, or for $2.00 we will mail itand the 


weekly American Bee Journal for a whole year. 


(ae Sample copy cf the American Bee Journal free; trial trip of three months (13 copies) 


for 20c; regular yearly price, $1.00. 


Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





Get Eggs in Winter.—One expert says: 
‘“‘There are several ways to secure eggs in 
winter. However, there is no cheaper way 
than by feeding green bune. Use a mash for 
an evening meal; during the day feed wheat 
in litter, thus making hens work for it. Feed 
twice a week all the fresh ground-bone they 
will clean up; give them comfortable quar- 
ters to roost in, and my word for it, you will 





get eggs when eggs are high.’’ The Dand; 
Green Bone Cutter, made by the Stratton 
Manufacturing Co., of Erie, Pa., will hel; 
you to get eggs in winter. They send it on 1: 
days’ free trial, also offer to send free a beau- 
tiful catalog fullof valuable suggestions fo: 
feeding. It will pay you to write for it, and 
to order a machine on trial. Kindly mention 
the American Bee Journal paper when writing 











87: Percent Saved 


In mortality to those insured in the 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE DEPARTMENT 





OF 
+4 Security Mutual Life Insurance Company *% 


EacH Poxricy HopEr is entitled to a Bond issued by the 
National Total Abstinence League. 
YOU may hold a policy and BOND. 


General and special agents wanted. 


Address, 


3D28t A. S. RENNIE, Mgr., 614 Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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kettle is well and strongly made of the smoothest cast iron 
a = has a handle on each side so that it can be removec 
rom the casing instantly. Will last a lifetime. The casin 
pad ket, is one continuous sheet of cold rolled boiler stee 
egy supported at the bottom by a heavy wrought iron band. 
This cooker has the largest fire door of any made, and is 


6 FOR. THIS “ECONOMY” 
© aE The “Economy” Feed Cooker is the best built cooker on 
the market today. It is constructed so as to get the very 
FREIGHT b=: results from the smallest amount of fuel possible. The 


= the peveages st mont serviceable feed cooker ever sold at 
—— — such a pr freigh paid. Made in seven sizes to suit ever 
need; farnishe ad ‘ete Phinged cover, elbow and one lengt 

of pipe with damper. We guarantee this cooker for one 

ear. Send money with order today, or write for our 


arge 1,000-page catalogue giving other sizes and thousands 
of money-saving bargains for the farmer and his family. 





If you want to save 10 per cent on everything 
you buy, we_ have a plan you should know 
about; it will save you from $150 to $250 a year. 











Only costs a stamp to find out all about it. 
The ‘7 of this Society is to save money for its mem- 
bers. For full information let us tell you how we do it, 









Operative Society of the National Su: 
igan inloses, Illinois 
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BKE-SU PPLIES 


We manufacture everything needed in the Apiary, and carry a large stock and 
greatest variety. We assure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prompt shipments over 15 dif- 
ferent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time nnd worry 
in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the 
Dovetail Hives 


Our prices are very reasonable, and to convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive catalog and price-list upon request. We want 
every bee-keeper to have our Catalog) SPECIAL DISCOUNTS now. Write 
to-day. Address, 


KRKETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 
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A By asimple but effective me- 
chanical arrangement and a 


new application of nature's 
laws the “ CONTINUOUS” 


HATCHER makes it possible 


HATCH to or uD, a continuous hatch- 
icks from one ma- 


Sea 
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_ aS. FRESH HATCH EVERY 
pay. Removing chicks from 


“ yng sales from AND FOREST TheESt 
machine an c e we 
DAY Bititcsnccss doesnceinter: | | Bi That frrrs.ccercretneyeuceeae 


ee an oe , ay poet are W4ys, ith one idea—trees that 






satisfy. When you buy Hill’s 
with no other incubator. One Sure trees con get honest A 


highest ualits ° 
“CONTINUOUS” HATCHER | |B to syctittinnsy pS cece 
tains 48 ages illustrated with 


will hatch as many chicks 


Satis beautiful pictures; describes 
as several ordina incu- 


all kinds of nursery stock for 





bators. Simple, effective, dh ge - meee pal —— and —— Alec ‘= 
sure. Free catalog tells $0910.00 per 100 Prepaid. Rverything Sret-clacs, guarantesd 
how. Write for it_today. exactly as represented. Write for catalog today. 
$127 ieee & ‘Aw. Co, D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist 
Bt. ious Mo. Dundee, Ml. 
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Wisconsin Basswood Sections { 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. 


— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES — } 


We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 





THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


cA, VATATAZATALT AY, wv, 4,5 











All About the Southwest 


Homes and Prosperity for Everybody 


TEXAS 


produces more honey and other money crops than 
any other State. 

FARM AND RANCH is the home builders’ guide. 
bandsomely printed on good paper and beautifully 
illustrated. Contains clean, reliabie, interesting and 
instructive reading for each member of the family, 
24 pages weekly. $1.00 per year. Send stamp for 
sample copy. 


FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Tex. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Engravings ForSale 


We are accumulating quite a stock of engrav- 
ings that have been used in the American Bee 
Journal. No doubt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery, or in other ways. Also, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us to 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is any 
of our engravings that any one would like tc 
have, just let us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


33% Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 
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Never Go Out 5 
And last from 6 to 21 years 4 


OTISVILLE, Pa., Jan. 18, 1904. 
Dear Sir:—I have tried aimost everything in 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3 years. In short 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for w 4. he said of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. Frep Fopner, 








Do You Want a South Dakota Paper? 

Tells of great land values, of business op- 
amet may of a State where more railroad 
: + +y is going on than in any other ~~ 
n the is is- 
Union South Dakota Farmer sued 
every week. Price, $l per year. 

SPECIAL OPFER— Send this ad with 35 


cents for a year’s subscription. Address. 
SOUTH DAKOTA PARMER, SiouxPalls,S.D. 


51A10t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


TheRietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 

uickly at less than half the cost of buyin 
rom the dealers. Friceof Press, $1 50—casb 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
46Atf ENOXVILLE, TENN. 
mM, x. G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that 
efers to pa pay $25 " for a Rietsche Press than 
thont it.”— 


Side Bee Soumnet when writing. 
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AT This catalogue will 
WHOLESALE | FREE «=*2 20%" money “on 
PRICES 


FREIGHT PAID—— 


What do your groceries cost you a year? Will you buy them 
of usif we can prove that we will save you from 10 per cent to 
20 per cent and pay the freight? That certainly is an amount 
worth saving; it is worth the trouble of asking for the proof. 























Get our large Grocery List and compare our prices with what 
you have been paying. Then put us to a greater test—send 
us a trial order and compare the goods and the prices. If 
we do not save you big money, send the goods back at our 
expense. The grocery bill is the biggest part of the family 
expenses. We will cutit almost in the middle and guarantee 
everything we sell. We can do this because we buy in 
immense quantities—carloads and trainloads—and we give 
you the benefit of our ability to buy cheap; in fact we can 
sell to you at just about the figure your local dealer would 
have to pay. We save you his profit and the freight besides. 

To save still another 10 per cent, become a 

member of the Co-operative Society of the 

National Supply Co. We'll tell you how to get 

this extra 10 per cent discount, if you will write 

for full information. An easy way to make money. 























If you want to save money get our catalogue and learn just how cheap you can buy groceries 
from us. Catalogue is ready and lists everything in the grocery line. We send it free. 





Co-operative Society of the National Supply Co., Lansing, Mich. and Chicago, Ill. 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY 


™ You can raise itand make money with our free 64-page 
i poultry guide. It tells how to avoid mistakes and failures; 
aoe tells what to breed for biggest profit; how to feed, rear and 
hatch successfully. Tells about Berry’s “gippy’ incubators 
and brooders, the kind that “run” themselves—the kind §& 
to buy. Contains plans for brooder, colony and poultry 
houses, yards, poultry farms. Also cutsof our pure-bred poultry 
with prices of birds and eggs for hatching. It’s a book that 
will be appreciated by every one. A postal brings it to your 
home. rry’s Golden Rule Poultry Farm, Box 72, Clarinda, Ia. 


BEE-SUPPLLIES 


Everything the bee-keeper needs. Distributing house for Lewis’ Goods at Factory 
Prices. Now is the time to buy for next season. 


Cash Orders for regular Supplies before February, 
6 percent Discount. 


FINE EXTRACTED HONEY in cans or barrels. The best the world can produce 


Samples 8 cents, to pay postage and packing. How much can you use? Prices quoted quick 
on the quantity you mention. 


. We buy BEESW AX at all times in the year. Send for our Catalog and ‘‘Special”’ 
—Iree. 


C. M. SCOTT & Co. INDIANAPOLIS. IND Fh ote oe 


This is “The Elgin” 


WE know it is a good hive. 

We want YOU to know it too. 

Here is ahive without dovetails. The cor- 
ners are not nailed. It can be aseasily taken 
apart as put together—in a few moments. Sim- 
ple in its construction. 

We also have the Dovetailed and Langstroth 
Hives, Sections, Smokers. and everything used 
in the apiary. 

See our special offer in last week’s issue of 
American Bee Journal. Yon’d better write us 
to-day and order five of “‘ THE ELGIN.” 

A postal will bring you our price-l'st. 


The National Supply Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 



















WANTED 
= Se.t RooT’s Goons IN MICHIGAN The agency for Southern Iowa or the entire 
us quote you prices on Sections, Hives State, of some bee-supply manufacturer. Rail- 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 


road facilities—none better—4 direct lines. Ex- 
perienced in this line as weil as bees. Address, 
H. HUNT & SON 2A2t A. L. BARKER, Humeston, lowa. 


M. ] 
Brevi Brancu, Wayne Co., Mich Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Please Mention the American Bee Journal yea, yting 


freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 








Stingless Bees 


Are worthless as honey-producers. Cat 

CASIAN BEgs are not stingless, they are gent/: 

They produce honey. Try them next season 
Have your queens, both Caucasians and Jta’ 
ians, bred to order, and then you will have 
what you want. Address, 


ROBERT B. McGAIN, Yorkville, lll. R.F.p. 


2Atf Meution Bee Journal when writing. 





. ) BUSHELS OF. EGGS 


follow the feeding of cut 
bone. The 


ANDY Green Bone 
Cutter 

is the simplest, fastest and easiest bone cutter 

made. Price $5.00 up. Sold on 15 days trial. 


Satisfaction or no . Bend for price book 
and Special Proposition. 
Stratton Mfe. (o., Box 21, Erie, Pa. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


of well- 

For Sale—25,000 LDS. ripenca 

Spanish-needle Extracted Honey put up in new 

60-lb. tin cans—6c a pound for the lot, or 6c 
for less, F. J.GUNZEL, Weiner, Ark. 
4Atf Please mention the bee Journal. 








Until further notice, finest quality new crop 
California Water-White White Sage and Light 
Amber HONEY in 60-1b. tins, 2 in a case; new 
cans and new cases. Write for prices and sam 
ples, and state quantity you want. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265 & 267 Greenwich Street, New Yorx, N.Y 
MAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Big Discounts 
on Bee-Supplies 


The following discounts apply on all orders 
except honey- packages for current use: 


For cash orders before Oct. 1—10 percent 





Nov. 1...... 9percent | Feb.1...... 6 percent 
Dec. 1...... 3 oe March i.:..4 © 
Jan. 1...... 7 ” Aprill..... 2 ” 





We handie LEWIS’ GOODS, and carry a 
large stock, which insures prompt shipment. 
Catalog free. Address, 

LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS, 
213 & 215 W. 24 Street, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
38Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 













Best quality. Good bear- 
ers, Low prices. Apple 
4c; Plum and Cherry 
130; Tench so; 1 4 
udded; Con- ° 
: < 

d1G 8 C) logue, English or 

$c; Fores C\e o/ German, tron Write 














ePURE ALFALFA@ 


HONEY 


IN 60-POUND CANS 

We have a good supply of Pure Alfalfa 
HONEY in 60-pound cans that we can 
ship by return freight at these prices: 2 cans, 
boxed, at 8 cents a pound; 4 or more cans at 
one time, 8 cents a pound—all f.o.b. Chi- 
eago. Cash with order. Sample, by mail, 8 
in stamps, to cover package and postage. 


YORK HONEY 32200. 


141-143 Ontario 8t., CHICAGO, ELL. 








For names and P. 0 

Cc or of 15 farmers and 1c 

— stamps taken— we 

will send for 2 yrs. the Farmer’s Call—reg. sub. 
price 50c a year. F.C. is a wkly., 2% yrs.old, 1,300 
pages a yr. Sample free. Farmer’s Call, Quincy, Ill. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 
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Lowest Prices 


Big Discount for Early Orders 
On Cash Orders 


Before November 1................. 9 percent 
- Ce bks acs ccoe’ 8 ” 
TU ns fins by cc kcccccs 7 
eo oes ence con 6 
— th _ 4 
af, ie Oe 2 


Bee- Supplies 


Established Neatly 25 Years 


We have published THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 15 years (monthly, 
50c a year.) The largest and best il- 
lustrated magazine of its kind for the 
price published. Edited by two of the 
most experienced bee-keepers in 
America. 

Sample copy free. 


Our large, illustrated Price-List of 
Supplies free on application. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Honey and 
+ Beeswaxt 








Cuicaco, Janu. 8.—The market is steady with 
about the usual demand; the prices range from 
14@15c for best grades of white comb honey. 
There is not an active demand for off grades, 
which usually sell at 1@3c per pound less. For 
extracted a steady demand exists for the best 
grades at 6446@7c, but for sour or off flavors 
there is practically no sale. 

R, A. Burnett & Co. 


CrncinnaTI, Det. 29.—There is no demand for 
honey at the present time,om account of the 
holidays. However, prospects forthe coming 
year are bright, and we are apeing Srwese to 
a revival of trade about Jan, 15. he price of 
comb homey remains firm: we quote fancy white 
at 15@16% cents. Extracted: amber in barrels at 
S@6\éc, according to the quality; fancy white 
in 60-Ib. cans at 74@8c; amber in cans at 6@/c, 

The above are our selling prices of honey.) 

We are paying 30c per pound delivered here 
for choice yellow beeswax. 

Tus Frep W. Murs Co. 


ToLEpo, Oct. 17—The honey market remains 
firm, with good demand, and prices the same as 
last quotations. Fancy white comb brings 15c; 
No.1, 14c; fancy amber, 13c; buckwheat, 13c. 
Extracted, white clover, in barrels, 64 @6%c; 
amber,in barrels,5@5%c; in cans, lc to lic 
higher. Beeswax in good demand, 26c cash, 
28c trade. GRiIccGs Bros. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec, 15.—There is a tendency 
for higher prices on best grades of honey. The 
demand for strictly fancy white comb houey 
exceeds the supply. Demand for lower grades 
of comb honey not Numerous shipments 
of honey arriving, but no one producer seems to 
have vi great quantities to offer. I quote 
fancy white at 15@i6c; No. tin poor demand at 
12c, and amber dull atl0c. Best grade extracted 
brings 8@9c in 60-Ib. cans; amber slow at 6c. 
Beeswax, 30@33c. Wa ter S. PoupER. 


New York, Jan. 10.—Comb honey pretty well 
cleaned up and there is still a fair demand. We 
quote fancy white at 14@15c; No. 1, at 13c; am- 
ber, at 12c; buckwheat. at 10@llc. Extracted 
in fair demand, povaly California, with 
abundance of supply. e quote white at 





Headquarters wr Bee-Supplies 


Complete Stock for 1906 now on hand. 
FREIGHT- 


rates FRM CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH 


as ’most'all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 
You will Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. C2's'cs, mailed free. 

6 Percent Discount for January 
Let me bred in separate apiaries, 
aver QUEENS fans 


LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29 


C.H.W.WEBER Uno" 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 





JOO 1V 


SIMI A1OIC-] S 


son A OLON BNI LOLOD IN Ecis 


6%@7c; light amber, 6@6%c; amber;54%@5%c; 
buckwheat, 54%@6c; Southern, in barrels, not 
much demand, and rather hard to sell, at from 
50@60 cents per gallon, according to quality. 
Beeswax firm and steady at 30c per pound. 
HitprRetH & SEGELKEN. 












Brooders 


Manufactured by Cuas. A. CyPH- 
ERS, and sold at his factory pri- 
ces. Freight rates from Toledo 
will save you money. Do not be 
humbugged into buying a cheap 
machine. The best is none too 
good. Our illustrated Catalog 
free to any address. Ask for it. 


GRIGGS BROS. 


521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


DENVER, Nov. 11.—No. 1 white comb honey, 
oy case of 24 sections, $3.35; No. 1 light amber 

.0U; No. 2, $2 50@3.00. Extracted honey, 6% 
@7 cts. per pound. Supply is light and we 
coud make quick sales of consignments at 
above figures. We pay 24c for clean, yellow 
beeswax delivered here. 

Tue Coto. Hongey-Propucers’ ASSN. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 8. — The nice weather 
holds back the demand for comb honey. Crops 
seem to be exceedingly short and producers in 
the West keep the prices high. We quote as fol- 
lows: Fancy water-white and No.1 white clo- 
ver, 14@l6c; No. 2,12@l4c. Extracted seems to 
be more plentiful, and we quote same in barrels, 
5% @5}éc; in cans, 4c more; white clover, 7@8&c. 
Beeswax, 28@30c. Cc. H.W. Weper. 


NAA APA AP PAA A AAM AA AAPA AMP PA 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








BEE-SUPPLIES 


We handle the finest Bee-Supplies, made by the W. T. Falconer 
Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. Big Discounts on early orders. Let us 
figure with you on your wants. 


Mouts Spreciat Doverar Hives have a Honey-Board, Warp-Proof 
Cover, and Bottom-Board. Think of it, same price as the regular styles. 
Send for Catalog. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 

51 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
DUALS URE 
FOR SALE HONEY AND BEESWAX 


Extrarcted Honey—Fancy white, 6\¢c; fancy When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


amber, 6c; 1¢¢ less in 5-case lots or more. R.A BURNETT & Co., 
CO. 0. CLEMONSAS GF 199 GouTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
4 YOU CAN GET 50c WORTH OF 


WAV WADA 
a A 





















also a Packet of a Rare Variety and a Beautiful Rose 
Bush in addition if you will send at once for our new lI! 

seed catalog. Just enclose with your request a dime or five 
2c stdmps to epvar peeks re and packing, and we will do the 
rest. Our 1906 catalog will save you money, save you disap- 
pointment because our high-grade, pure-bred seeds always 
grow. Many new varieties that will interest you this year— 
in garden, flower and field seeds. Don’t wait— send today. 


Bea A. A. BERRY SEED.CO., BOX 49, CLARINDA, IOWA 
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Our New Catalog 


10) thousand copies 
pages 


IS FREE “ SEND NOW 


and you will receive the 











Handsomest and most Complete 


221906 CATALOG PUBLISHED==2 
St Se 


All Hives, Supers, and -Other Appliances are listed so} that 
any one can comprehend. Easy to understand. 


Our Goods are as fine as the Catalog. 
The Catalog is as fine as the goods. 


G B LEWIS C0 Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
sive s Watertown, Wisconsin. 








The following are agents for Lewis’ Goods : 


1. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, 11. R. C. Aikin, Loveland, Colo. 
oO. 12 and 18. Norris & Anspach, Ken- 
2, Frank Rauchfuss, Mgr. Colo- ton, Ohio. 
rado Honey Producers’ Asso- 14. H.M. Arnd, Mgr. York Honey 
ciation, Denver, Colo. & Bee Supply Co., Chicago, 
8. Chas. H. Lilly, Pres. Chas. H. Ill. 
Lilly Co., Seattle, Portland, 5. Adam A. Clarke, Le 5 Mars, 
San Francisco. Iowa. 
4. E. H. Taylor, Welwyn, Herts, }. M. H. Silvernale, Mgr. Kenyon 
England. Yard, Wisconsin Lumber Co., 
5. Chas. B. Stevens, of C. B. Faribault, Mion. 
Stevens & Co., Havana, Cuba. . Paul Bachert, Lancaster, Calif. 
6. A. G. Woodman, of A.G. Wood- . Chas. N. Greene, of Cleaver & 
man Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Greene, Troy. Pa. 
7. C. M. Soott, of C. M. Scott «& . A. Lehman, Mgr. Arkansas Val- 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ley Honey Producers’ Associa- 
8. A. I. Davis, Sec’y Southwestern tion, Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Bee Co., San Antonio, Tex. 20. B. C. Hanssen, of Louis Han- 
9. Fred Foulger, of Fred Foulger ssen’s Sons, Davenport, 
& Sons, Ogden, Utah Iowa. 
10. F. R. Davis, Ass’t Mgr. Grand 21. Robert Halley, Montrose, Colo. 
Junction Fruit Growers’ Asso- . L. C. Dadant, of Dadant & Sons. 
ciation, Grand Junction, Colo. Hamilton, Til. 

















